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=)HE Millers’ National Federation is 
the national trade organization of the 
wheat millers of the United States. 
It has membership in 31 states and 
represents an annual output of wheat 
mrees| flour of approximately 73,000,000 bbls, 
or about 65 per cent of the total output in the United 
States. The Federation was originally organized in 
1902, “for the purpose of promoting the welfare of the 
flour millers of the United States.” Never deviating 
from this purpose, and always adhering to its original 
motto, “Not for Self But for All,” it has had an 
uninterrupted career of 24 years of service to the 
entire milling industry of the United States. Its prin- 
cipal office is located in rooms 617-18-19 Bell Building, 
807 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, in charge of A. 
P. Husband, secretary of the Federation. The Fed- 
eration also maintains an office in Washington, D. C., 
rooms 616-18 Mills Building, Seventeenth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, in charge of President Sydney 
Anderson, as a point of contact with the government 
in the many matters which arise involving dealings 
with the governmental departments and commissions, 
and in connection with export business. 


Traffic Department 
The Federation also maintains at Chicago a traffic 
department, in charge of E. S. Wagner, devoted to the 
promotion of the interests of the mills in transporta- 
tion matters. 


Technical Department 
The Federation maintains a technical department, 
in charge of Dr. E. E. Werner, which is located at 
6625 Delmar Avenue, St. Louis. 


Cost Accounting Service 

The cost accounting service of the Federation is 
in charge of Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan, business 
engineers, 19 West Forty-fourth Street, New York, 
under the immediate supervision of T. M. Harrison, 
who is in charge of the Cleveland office of Stevenson, 
Harrison & Jordan, located in the Hanna Building, 
Cleveland. 

Export Agent 

For many years the Federation has maintained an 
export agent at New York City. This position was 
held by F. H. Price until his death. His activities 
were devoted largely to the promotion of prompt and 
safe conditions of loading, transportation and delivery 
of flour in export trade, and in the settlement and 
collection of claims arising from loss and damage 
caused by the ship’s negligence. A successor to the 
late Mr. Price, as export agent, will be named by the 
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board of directors at its next meeting, thus insuring 
a continuance of the splendid work accomplished over 
many years by Mr. Price. 


General Counsel 


Reed & Rogers, located at 122 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, are official general counsel for the 
Federation, and have charge of all legal matters in 
which the industry as a whole may be interested, other 
than those arising in connection with transportation 
and traffic matters. 


Commerce Counsel 


In connection with the Chicago office there is also 
maintained commerce counsel, Herbert J. Campbell, 
located at 105 South La Salle Street, whose services 
are utilized in transportation and traffic matters, and 
necessary appearances before courts or state or na- 
tional commissions. 


Package Differential Service 


The Federation issues from time to time, as changes 
in the prices of jute, cotton and paper sacks make it 
necessary, a package differential schedule, indicating 
the differences in price of different size jute, cotton 
and paper sacks. These differentials cover also the 
additional cost of packing and handling the smaller 
size packages. The Federation package differentials 
are almost universally used, and furnish ready basis 
for ascertaining prices which should be charged for 
packing and shipping in packages of different sizes 
and material. 


Uniform Sales Contract 


The Federation has developed a uniform sales con- 
tract which is in general use by mills and which makes 
possible sales of flour and feed for future delivery 
upon uniform terms and conditions of sale, including 
uniform assessments for carrying flour and feed be- 
yond the time of delivery specified in the contract. 
The uniform sales contract also makes applicable, to 
the business of the industry as a whole, decisions 
which may be rendered in the case of the enforcement 
of contract by any individual mill. 


Trademark Service 
The Federation also secures for its members regis- 
tration of brands and trademarks, and renewals of 
same, without cost to them except registration fees. 


Bulletin Service 


The Federation issues from time to time, as occa- 
sion requires, informational bulletins dealing with eco- 
nomic, political and trade subjects designed to keep 
mills advised as to general economic and trade con- 
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ditions affecting the industry. During 1925, 76 such 


bulletins were issued. 


Definitions and Standards 

For many years, committees representing the Fed- 
eration have attended meetings of the Association of 
Feed Control Officials, as well as many conferences in 
connection with the development and enforcement of 
feed standards. The last of these feed standards was 
made official at a meeting of the association held in 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 29-30, 1925, at which time the 
tentative fiber standard for gray shorts of 5.5 per cent 
was raised to 6 per cent and made official. 


Moisture Standard for Flour 

Since 1904 the maximum moisture content of flour 
has been established at 13.5 per cent. Since that time 
the methods of determining moisture content have 
constantly improved, and those recently employed 
extracted a larger percentage of moisture than the 
ones formerly used. The result of this improvement 
in method was in effect to reduce the allowable maxi- 
mum moisture content. The Federation has for sev- 
eral years contended, with the officials of the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the joint committee on definitions and 
standards, that the standard should be raised in order 
to take care of the greater extraction of moisture re- 
sulting from the newer methods. A series of confer- 
ences was held last fall, which has resulted in the 
promulgation of an amended standard for flour in 
which the allowable maximum moisture content per- 
mitted was increased from 13.5 per cent to 15 per cent. 


Technical Service 

The new standard promulgated by the Department 
of Agriculture contemplates the determination of mois- 
ture by the so-called vacuum oven method. This 
method, while admirably adapted to scientific deter- 
mination, requires more time in operation than is ordi- 
narily commercially feasible. The Department conse- 
quently developed as a corollary of the vacuum oven 
method the so-called rapid method, which requires 
much less time, secures approximately equivalent re- 
sults, and is well adapted for commercial use. This 
method, as well as others, is in use by mills. In 
order that mills not equipped with the apparatus 
necessary to make tests with the vacuum oven method 
may have their results checked under standard technic 
and with standard apparatus, the technical department 
of the Federation has set up a most complete and 
modern vacuum oven equipment. This equipment will 
be used to furnish a service to the mills in checking 
the results obtained by them through their regular 
routine methods. That is to say, member mills are 
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invited to send identical samples of flour tested by 
them under the routine methods *to the Federation 
technical department, Dr. E. E. Werner, 6625 Delmar 
Avenue, St. Louis, in order that the results obtained 
by them can be checked by the umpire or vacuum 
oven method, 
Cost Accounting Service 

The Federation has developed a uniform cost ac- 
counting system for mills, and during the past nine 
months has been engaged in holding meetings explain- 
ing the system and in making installations. These 
installations are made without cost to the member 
mills, as a Federation service. The service also con- 
templates the accumulation and exchange of unidenti- 
fied cost data based upon the uniform system. The 
service is now in its initial stages, but it will un- 
doubtedly be of tremendous value to the industry as 
the Federation’s system becomes more generally adopt- 
ed and the dissemination of cost data upon a regional 
and nation-wide basis becomes possible. 


Export Agent 

The conditions surrounding ocean transportation 
deteriorated greatly during the war. Numerous trips 
abroad have been made by the export agent of the 
Federation since the close of the war with the object 
of improving the conditions of delivery 
and of establishing a basis for the set- 
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expedition, resulted in the commission issuing subpce- 
nas requiring the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of books and papers at hearings which were 
to have been held in Chicago on April 28, 1926, and at 
Minneapolis on May 3, 1926. The Federation, being 
advised by its counsel that the commission was with- 
out authority to compel the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of books and papers in this case, 
began an action on behalf of the industry as a whole 
in the supreme court of the District of Columbia to 
enjoin the commission from compelling the attendance 
of witnesses subpoenaed or the production of books 
and papers required. Arguments on the application 
for a preliminary injunction have been heard by the 
court and it is expected that a decision will be ren- 
dered when the court convenes again next fall.* 


Successfully Opposed Repeal of Mixed Flour Law 


The Federation has been successful several times 
in opposing the repeal by Congress of the mixed flour 
law. This law was passed by Congress in 1898, at the 
solicitation of wheat flour mills, and its administra- 
tion by the United States Department of the Treasury 
immediately drove from the field the adulterated flour 
that was so common previous to the passage of the 


mixed flour law. The Federation’s work in opposing 
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and has permitted the export of a large volume of 
flour which would not have been possible under a dif- 
ferential of 25c per 100 lbs in favor of wheat in ocean 
rates, 


Successfully Opposed Bobbitt Dust Collector Claim 

The Federation, on behalf of the wheat flour millers 
of the country, several years ago successfully resisted 
efforts made by owners of the so-called Bobbitt dust 
collector patent to collect royalties from millers who 
were using long-cone dust collectors. At considerable 
expense of time and money the Federation proved that 
dust collectors of this type were in commercial use 
two years previous to the application of Bobbitt for 
a patent on it, thus rendering the patent practically 
useless and saving an immense amount of money for 
the millers of the country. 


Opposition to A pplication of Section 28 of Merchant 
Marine Act 

The Federation initiated and maintained a leadiny 
part in opposition to the application of section 28 o 
the merchant marine act, when application of this 
section was strongly recommended by the United 
States Shipping Board. Had it been put into effec: 
it would have resulted in an increase in ocean rates 01 
all flour shipped in vessels other than those sailin; 
under the American flag, and would 
have greatly restricted our export flou: 





tlement of claims arising from loss or 
damage due to ship’s negligence in load- 
ing, transportation and delivery. Large- 
ly as the result of these efforts, the con- 
ditions surrounding ocean transporta- 
tion have greatly improved, and a defi- 
nite basis of settlement of claims aris- 
ing from loss or damage has been ar- 
rived at with most of the steamship 
companies. Exceptions still exist in the 
vessels operated by the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, but negotiations are now in 
progress looking to the basis of settle- 
ment of claims arising in connection 
with ships operated by the Shipping 
Board. 
Code of Ethics 

The Federation has developed a 
code of ethics designed to bring about 
uniformly better commercial practices, 
and this code is becoming the basis of 
commercial practices in the industry. 


Washington Office 
In addition to negotiations, meetings 
and conferences in connection with the 





try as a whole. 


HE amount and quality of service_which the Millers 
National Federation can render to the milling industry 

is chiefly determined by two things: by the actual extent of 
its annual revenue, and by the degree to which it represents 
the milling industry as a whole. 
only increases the efficiency of the Federation through the 
payment of his annual dues, but by his enrollment makes it 
better able to speak and act for a united industry. The past 
record of the Federation has amply proved that dues paid 
into its treasury are an investment bringing large returns; 
an increased membership will make these returns even 
greater in the years to come. 
The Millers’ National Federation is the one trade or- 
ganization devoted to the service of the flour milling indus- 
It is proud of its past record, and proud of 
its present organization, but above all else it seeks to in- 
crease its usefulness to the milling industry and to each 
individual member thereof, through an enrollment which will 
give it the united and virtually complete support of one of 
the greatest industries in America. 


Every new member not 


trade. 
’ Tariff Matters 

Before committees of Congress, and 
also before the United States Tarif 
Commission, the Federation has suc 
cessfully represented the milling indus 
try in urging that there be maintainec 
a proper tariff relationship betwee: 
wheat and flour. 


Uniform Labels for Millfeeds, Uniform 
A pplication Blanks for Registra- 
tion of Feeds, Etc. 

For several years the secretary oi 
the Federation has served as a membe 
of a committee appointed by the Asso 
ciation of Feed Control Officials to de 
vise .a system of uniform labels for 
feeds, and a uniform application blank 
for registration of feeds, etc. This 
work has progressed to a point wher 
the Association of Feed Control Offi- 
cials has given official approval to the 
uniform labels for feeds and to the uni- 
form application blank for registration 
of feeds devised by the committee. The 
feed control officials of 33 states have 








basis of settlement of claims by the 
Shipping Board, the establishment of 
the maximum fiber standard for gray shorts, and the 
maximum moisture standard for flour, the Washington 
office has had to do with legislation pending in Con- 
gress, including the decimal weight bill, farm relief 
legislation, and many other matters of legislation of 
interest to mills. The Washington office has also had 
contacts with various departments of the government 
in connection with customs and trade regulations im- 
posed by various foreign governments. These have 
included matters in Germany, Greece, Finland, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Haiti, Nicaragua, Santo Domingo, China 
and other foreign countries. In many instances, ac- 
tivity by the Federation has resulted in the repeal or 
modification of tariff and trade impositions on flour 
by foreign governments. 


Federal Trade Commission 

The milling industry has been the subject of nu- 
merous investigations by federal and state depart- 
ments and agencies. The most recent of these is one 
begun by the Federal Trade Commission under Senate 
Resolution No. 163, known as the La Follette resolu- 
tion. In pursuance of this resolution the Federal 
Trade Commission proceeded to investigate the bak- 
ing and milling industries, and in the course of its 
investigations demanded access to the books and pri- 
vate papers of the Federation and of many of its 
member mills, In some instances this access was given, 
and in others refused. Refusal of the Federation, as 
well as of the mills, in some instances, to permit access 
to their private files and papers in this general fishing 





its repeal has therefore preserved the integrity of 
wheat flour and made fair competition in its sale pos- 
sible. 
Consumption of Flour 

Statistics recently compiled indicate that the con- 
sumption of wheat flour has markedly decreased in 
the last 80 years, and particularly since the war. The 
Federation is now engaged in an effort to develop a 
plan and the necessary funds for a campaign to in- 
crease the utilization of wheat flour and the public 
esteem and regard for it. 


Fair Ocean Rates for Flour 


Immediately after restrictions on exports of flour 
and wheat were removed, following the World War, 
the North Atlantic Steamship Conference adopted an 
ocean rate for flour which was 25c per 100 lbs higher 
than the rate for wheat. After several months of 
negotiation with the United States Shipping Board, 
the Federation succeeded in arranging an agreement 
with the board that the ocean rate on flour should at 
no time be greater than 5c above the rate on wheat. 
While this has not always been strictly maintained 
by the Shipping Board, it has been generally observed, 


*Eprror’s Note.—The Northwestern Miller of Sept. 
29 carried a news dispatch from Washington, D. C., 
recounting the Federation’s victory in this litigation. 
The Federal Trade Commission has been enjoined by 
the supreme court of the District of Columbia from 
further prying into the affairs of the Federation and 
its members. 


indicated their willingness to adopt 
these uniform labels and the uniform 
application blank as soon as they can bring this about; 
some of them have large supplies of their present 
application blanks, which must be used before a change 
can be made. The general adoption by state food 
control officials of these uniform labels and application 
blanks will result in such economy and convenience to 
millers that it need not be elaborated upon. 


Information on European Conditions After the War 


Upon removal of export flour regulations and re- 
sumption of individual export trade, following the war, 
millers realized the need of accurate reports of finan- 
cial conditions, etc., existing in importing countries of 
Europe. The secretary of the Federation went abroad 
in November, 1919, and spent four months calling 
upon the flour importers of Holland, Belgium, France, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark. His reports of conditions in these countries, 
based on information gathered in interviews with about 
200 importers of American flour, were given to the 
millers of the country through Federation bulletins 
and publication in the milling journals, and doubtless 
were a factor in preventing exporting millers from 
making sales to irresponsible buyers abroad, which 
would have resulted in heavy financial losses. 


General 
In addition to the above activities, the Federation 
acts as a clearing house of information between its 
members, and in the promotion of policies and prac- 


(Continued on page 60.) 
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PUBLIC FEELING AND BREAD CONSUMPTION 

CURRENT newspaper editorial, discussing the 
f£% decline in bread consumption, suggests that a pri- 
mary cause is the high price charged for the loaf. It 
finds, it says, the large baking companies make ten 
ounces of flour, worth two and a quarter cents, into 
a loaf of bread costing the consumer ten cents. This, 
in its opinion, puts bread into the class of luxury 
foods, to which the public has reacted by eating less 
of it. 

{t is, of course, as idle to interpret the cost of 
flour in terms of the retail loaf price as to compare 
the cost of a ton of pig iron with an equal weight of 
stecl hair springs for watches. Flour represents the 
loai in about the same degree that a heap of pounded 
rock and cement represents the completed house. To 
it :nust be added many other materials, plant, labor, 
delivery, and finally, and greatest of all, consumer dis- 
tribution. The housewife, who complains of the cost 
of her loaf, may have had it delivered “special” at a 
cost to the dealer of twenty-five cents for truck and 
driver. 

it almost certainly is not true that the cost of 
bread has measurably influenced consumption. It still 
is one of the least items in the average family food 
budget, and would continue so to be were consump- 
tion increased to twice the present per capita basis. 
It also is less expensive in measure of food value for 
the cost. Whatever excessive expense and waste may 
be involved in its production and distribution are, at 
least, fully balanced by similar factors in production 
and service of everything else we eat. Certainly no 
one would undertake comparison of these “middlemen” 
elements in bread costs with like factors in potatoes, 
grape fruit, bacon or packaged cereals. 

There may be, however, an open question as to 
how much the constant charge of “bakery trust” has 
influenced consumption of bread. For three years the 
press has headlined news stories of bakery consoli- 
dations; and officials, politicians seeking to be officials, 
and the people-savers as a whole, have found excellent 
publicity material in distorting for their own purposes 
the sound body of facts which gave them ample ma- 
terial. The bakery industry, or such part of it as has 
consolidated with much noise and fury, is responsible 
for this. 

The justified cry of supertrust. which greeted an- 
nouncement of the contemplated Ward food corpora- 
tion might have swelled, had not that absurd proposal 
come to an appropriately ridiculous end, into a giant 
chorus of resentment against the entire baking indus- 
try, and produced a substantial effect upon consump- 
tion of its products. That danger is past, ready, how- 
ever, to reappear and extend itself should efforts 
toward further consolidations be resumed. 

Public opinion and public taste and feeling always 
are in unstable balance, so that trifling causes may be 
reflected in far-reaching results. Just now the cost of 
bread probably has little effect upon consumption. 
Widespread belief that bread production is “con- 
trolled” probably has a certain, if minor, influence. 
Any development which would stir public feeling on 
either account might well result in unfriendly reaction 
toward bread as a whole. 





THE MILLERS’ “TOLE” 
ASSUMING the historical accuracy of statements 
+ % recently made by a speaker at a dinner in Lon- 
don, as reported in Milling, the permitted toll for 
converting wheat into bread in England in the year 
1226 was twelvepence per quarter, or approximately 
three cents per bushel. This was apparently for the 
whole process of grinding and baking into loaves, but 
atop of the toll permitted, the baker-miller was al- 
lowed to take for profit two loaves and the offals. 

Cost of conversions was, however, not great, as is 
shown by the fact that three servants were accounted 
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for at a penny and a half per quarter of wheat, with 
an additional allowance for two apprentices at a half 
penny each. A couple of centuries or so later, with 
an advance in the price of wheat to six shillings per 
quarter, the miller was allowed fourpence for grind- 
ing, additional to fivepence paid to his journeyman and 
two apprentices. The baker, too, was treated more 
generously, being allowed the “branne” and seven- 
pence per quarter for “himselfe, his house, his wife, 
his dog and his cat.” 

Another century or so brought improvement in the 
lot of both miller and baker. Wheat had come to be 
worth about twenty shillings per quarter, being now 
graded according to quality, and the miller’s “tole” 
was advanced to a shilling and fourpence. The earn- 
ings of the baker also were increased to two shillings, 
with proportionate advance in the pay of his helpers. 
The position of the baker remained superior to that 
of the miller, who was, however, better regarded than 
in earlier days when the law provided that for sup- 
plying musty flour he would, for the first offense, “be 
grievously amerced,” for the second suffer loss of his 
flour, for the third put in the pillory, and for the 
fourth be driven out of town. 

All of these figures appear sufficiently small, yet it 
is entirely probable that, considering the costs of 
operating his mill, the miller of then may have been 
quite as well off as now. He had at least the advan- 
tage of a fixed rate of “tole” for his grinding, so that 
he would not for each year of profit have to pay dearly 
with losses in some other year. What he had was his 
own, subject, then as now, to the machinations of the 
wicked baker, who must then have been learning his 
lesson in how to be the shrewder trader of the two. 

It is an interesting thing that, in all of the cen- 
turies since wheat first was carried to be ground in 
the mill, it is hardly beyond the memory of men now 
alive that millers ceased to grind wholly for toll and 
became merchants of their own products. All of the 
older states of this country have laws regulating the 
toll for grinding, and there still are hundreds of 
millers who grind either for toll or “exchange” the 
flour and meal for the grain as it is brought to the mill. 

To all of these, “conversion charge,” “costs of pro- 
duction” and “gross profit” are phrases without mean- 
ing. Despite the present size of the industry with its 
great properties, complex processes and intricate ma- 
chinery of assembly and distribution, it is removed 
but two or three generations from the soil, from being 
an appanage of the freehold on one hand or of the 
baker on the other. 


THE ONLY BASIS FOR CANCELLATION 

ROFESSOR IRVING FISHER adds his voice to 

the European chorus demanding cancellation of 
international war debt balances. Technically, he says, 
there is no basis to argue the merit of the proposal, 
no basis for Clemenceau’s letter, no basis for 
Churchill’s reply to Secretary Mellon. He urges sim- 
ply that cancellation will best serve America’s in- 
terests economically and world peace generally. 

It would not be difficult for a majority of the 
people of the United States to lay aside their present 
and traditional belief that a debt incurred is a debt 
to be paid, if, in exchange, they could have assurance 
that forgiveness of Europe’s obligations would insure 
international accord and world peace. They would not 
even want America’s generosity recognized as a quid 
pro quo. They would, almost certainly, abandon all 
technical consideration and all material interest if 
they could have even moderate assurance that the af- 
fairs of the world would be bettered by their action. 

Unfortunately, they can see no such picture. They 
can see only the fate of any other indulgent creditor, 
of a too generous uncle who is rewarded for somewhat 
senile generosity by having faces made at his back 
and plans plotted for taking further advantage of him. 
They can see only a Europe, relieved of a disturbing 
burden, busying herself with new stimulations of im- 
perialistic patriotisms, new plans for political checks 
and balances for selfish gain. How much more kindly 
would France look upon stupid money spending tour- 
ists, how fewer would be the schemes for rebuilding 
imperial Rome, how many less wars waged in Africa 
and Asia, how much reduced would be the effort to 
isolate the United States in world trade? 

The difficulty is that, in arguing only from the 
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hypothesis of relative riches and relative sacrifices, the 
countries of Europe have blinded themselves wholly 
to the one thing which can influence America. That 
is a convincing exposition of a purpose, if debts were 
forgiven, to put aside those racial hatreds, political 
plottings and military strivings which engendered the 
war and created the debts. Cancellation without these 
earnests of intention would merely pave the way for 
an earlier repetition of Armageddon and a stupid re- 
enactment of its present réle by the United States. 
We have loaned in a fervor of mingled altruism and 
national pride, and find our action interpreted as 


usury. We are not eager to repeat the experiment. 





MUST SERVE PUBLIC TASTE 

* is to be hoped that data will sometime be avail- 

able on the actual results of the admirable “Vari- 
ety of Breads” campaign being conducted both within 
the baking industry and in consumer advertising by 
The Fleischmann Co. The real response to such 
activities, as to all general publicity, is too likely to 
be found only in general and frequently somewhat 
intangible results. If, as the campaign progresses, its 
sponsors are able to accumulate factual data on the 
actual public reaction, the value to the bread industries 
would be very considerable indeed. 

While it ordinarily is not given much importance 
in schedules of causes for decreased per capita bread 
consumption, there are many who believe the standard- 
ized loaf, likely to be the only bread available at the 
grocer’s, to be a major rather than a minor causative 
element. That its tendency is to reduce bread to the 
casual and uninteresting, to make it more and more 
a carrier food, is not to be denied. The standard 
loaf waives all novelty in its appeal to appetite and 
taste, and elects for itself a position as routine and 
uninspiring as an army ration. 

Few persons can resist easily the appeal of the 
retail baker’s window, with its display of loaves and 
rolls in odd and fanciful shapes, many of them hinting 
at attractive mysteries within their crisply brown and 
scored crusts. Custom and habit alone prevent seek- 
ing closer acquaintance and boldly acquiring a sackful 
of these baked unknowns to give zest to the next 
meal. Bread, so viewed in attractive expositions of 
the baker’s art, seems wholly different from the bread 
so familiar to the family table. 

How different that. Sliced, perhaps, to the thin- 
ness of a wafer, white, with the most delicate border 
of crust, alike in every particular to that which ap- 
peared yesterday and the day before and back through 
all of the days and months that memory serves. 
Standardization, whatever its industrial and economic 
advantage, essentially means sameness; and sameness, 
whether in bread or any other article of food, spells 
the doom of appetite. Limitation of methods of pre- 
paring potatoes to peeling and boiling would inevitably 
result in their early disappearance from both family 
and public tables. As their use depends upon variety 
in preparation, so does the eating of bread depend 
upon variety in form and taste. 

Nothing so lends itself to the production of infinite 
variation in food forms as the combination of wheat 
flour and an oven; nor has anything else greater appeal 
to the appetite than a crisp crust covering a loaf or 
roll with its innumerable possibilities of surprise in 
the flavor within. Waste of these possibilities and 
the reduction of baking to those forms which most 
readily lend themselves to mass production, to maxi- 
mum outturn with minimum effort, to sales and ac- 
counting by standardized units, is merely closing the 
door to opportunity and denying the prosperity which 
always attends discovering public taste and then faith- 
fully serving it. 

The plea for “variety in breads” is a plea for de- 
veloping the possibilities of baking as opposed to the 
trend toward standardization which invariably leads 
to stagnation. The world’s greatest exponent of 
standardized production recently has become so stub- 
born in his. adherence to preconceived ideas of form 
and method that competition, alert to adapting itself 
to public taste, is making serious inroads into his 
market. No doubt he one day will concede this and 
orient his methods to the service of changing demand. 
The milling and baking industries must do no less if 
their products are to maintain their position on the 
world’s table. 





















The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Oct. 3 Oct. 4 
Oct. 2 Sept. 25 1925 1924 

Minneapolis ...294,692 326,965 358,264 237,813 
St. Paul ...... 4,800 10,356 13,017 11,336 
Duluth-Superior 28,200 29,290 33,005 34,675 

Outside mills*.. 214,554 232,315 299,455 274,959 

















Totals ....642,246 698,925 703,741 558,783 
SOUTH WEST— 3 
Kansas City... .141,418 147,795 125,717 132,424 
Wichita ....... 49,494 64,218 30,671 60,490 
Salina .......+- 31,641 30,040 27,275 29,838 
St. Joseph .... 48,084 46,314 27,094 62,432 
Omaha ....... 23,695 23,128 22,668 24,360 
Outside millst.. 286,375 278,311 208,938 288,995 

Totals ....580,707 679,806 442,363 588,539 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 35,100 27,100 33,100 29,800 
Outsidet . 61,000 49,500 45,500 568,300 
Toledo ......+. 45,600 38,000 42,900 47,000 
Outside{ 25,412 64,555 33,238 69,190 
Indianapolis .. «.--- 7,904 8,598 9,611 
Southeast ..... 09,639 114,221 118,659 107,734 
Totals ....276,651 291,280 281,995 321,635 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 27,262 29,274 28,039 33,942 
Seattle .......+. 22,552 23,229 32,666 28,790 
Tacoma ......-+ 42,223 41,263 36,183 27,188 
Totals .... 92,037 93,756 96,888 89,920 
Buffalo .......- 214,897 221,264 226,832 194,026 
Chicago ......--. 37,000 37,000 39,000 37,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST— Oct. 3 Oct. 4 

Oct. 2 Sept. 25 1925 1924 
5 5 


Minneapolis ...... 56 62 69 42 
St. Paul ....csees 72 47 62 52 
Duluth-Superior .. 76 79 90 94 
Outside mills* ... 66 60 68 68 
Average ....- 60 61 69 64 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 80 84 83 88 
Wichita .......+.. 79 86 46 93 
Salina .......es0% 83 79 60 64 
St. Joseph ....... 101 97 57 110 
Omaha .......-+:- 86 84 83 98 
Outside millst ... 79 77 56 85 
Average ..... 80 82 60 90 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— ¥ 
St. Louis .......-- 55 42 52 46 
Outaides ......- 70 57 62 67 
TOMES .cssccccces 95 80 89 98 
Outsidef ....... 55 68 61 64 
Indianapolis ..... A. 39 43 48 
Southeast ........ 64 68 72 79 
Average ..... 65 63 60 67 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ......... 43 47 45 64 
BORttle ....cscccee 55 57 62 55 
Tacoma .......0+% 74 72 63 48 
Average ..... 57 59 57 52 
Buffalo ......-cee 90 93 95 87 
Chicago .......... 92 92 97 92 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 

+Southwestern mills outside of centers 
named. 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 


Production— 1926 1925 1924 
Week ending Sept. 18 2,972 8,001 8,215 
Previous week ....... 2,675 3,091 3,003 
July 1-Sept. 18....... $1,085 29,426 30,659 

Imports— 

Week ending Sept. 18 is pad 
Previous week ....... 1 42 
July 1-Sept. 18....... 2 42 

Exports— 

Week ending Sept. 18 762 229 eee 
Previous week ....... 176 189 827 
July 1-Sept. 18....... 2,698 2,179 2,630 
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Domestic Demand.—Mills seem to have done a moderate small-lot business 
last week, but capacity sales were nowhere apparent unless in the Northwest. 
The buying side of the business has no liking for the present price level, and 
advances in wheat are looked upon with skepticism. 
Higher wheat is partly offset, so far as flour prices 
are concerned, by the higher level of millfeed values, 
but flour buyers can be interested in little more than 
prompt shipment nibblings to fill current needs. No 
large bakers appear to have been in the market last 
week, this element in the trade continuing to manifest 
entire indifference either as to near-by or distant delivery. 

Export Trade.—Except for the usual run of clears 
and straights, largely to Latin America, foreign business is inactive. Higher 
prices have given the general slackness in trade further emphasis. 

Production.—Many mills report a slightly better tone in shipping direc- 
tions, but on the whole the situation is unsatisfactory. There is general re- 
luctance to order out old bookings, and mill production depends too much 
upon current business to insure consistent operating schedules. Mills in the 
Northwest last week operated at 60 per cent of capacity, which was 9 points 
lower than in the same week a year ago, and 4 points lower than in 1924. 
Southwestern mills, which in August averaged 90.9 per cent of capacity, 
last week ran at 80 per cent of capacity, which was 20 points above the same 
week a year ago and 10 points less than two years ago. Central and south- 
ern states mills, averaging 65 per cent, showed a gain of 5 points over last 
year, but a loss of 2 points over 1924. Buffalo mills last week were operat- 
ing at 92 per cent, against 95 per cent in the corresponding week of 1925 
and 87 per cent in 1924. On the whole, operations of southwestern mills are 
23 per cent heavier so far this crop year than in the same period of 1925. 

Prices.—Flour prices do not fully reflect the higher wheat market, owing 
to increased values of millfeed, but mill quotations average 10@25c bbl 
higher than a week ago. 

Millfeed—The heavier wheat feeds are notably strong in the current 





‘ market, with the spread between them and bran widening. Business is fairly 


active, and prices average $1 ton higher than a week ago. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 5.—(Special Cable)—There is a fair business passing 
but it is not possible to secure the prices which mills are asking. The demand 
is chiefly for Canadian flour. Canadian top patents are offered at 44s 6d 
per 280 lbs ($7.54 bbl) for October and November shipment, and at 45s 
($7.62 bbl) for December and January. Exports are offered at 42s 6d ($7.20 
bbl) for October-November, and 43s ($7.28 bbl) for December-January. 
Kansas exports are quoted at 42s ($7.11 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
at 43s 6d ($7.87 bbl), American low grade at 32s ($5.42 bbl), Argentine at 
25s ($4.24 bbl), Australian patents at 42s ($7.11 bbl) for old crop flour, 
while new crop is quoted at 40s 6d ($6.96 bbl). Home milled straight run 
is offered at equal to 42s 6d, c.i.f. ($7.20 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—The market is depressed owing to large arrivals of flour. 
Resellers are offering considerably under the prices quoted by mills. For- 
ward buying is at a standstill except that a few sales of Kansas straights 
have been made. Mills offer Kansas tops at $8.40 per 100 kilos ($7.48 bbl), 
straights $8@8.20 ($7.12@7.30 bbl), Canadian exports, for October ship- 
ment, $8.40 ($7.48 bbl), home milled, for prompt delivery, $8.20 ($7.30 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The market has a firm undertone, but flour sales are mostly 
of a hand-to-mouth character. Moderate sales of imported flour have been 
made to interior buyers but the trade has generally been unsatisfactory. 
Importers are disinclined to buy ahead. Kansas patents are securing prefer- 
ence as Canadian flour is considered too high. Rye flour is firm as offers 
are scare. Kansas patents, for October shipment, are offered at $8.35@8.70 
($7.43@7.74 bbl), November-December $8.25 ($7.34 bbl), Canadian exports, 
October shipment, $8.45@8.70 ($7.52@7.74 bbl), November-December $8.60 
($7.65 bbl), English patents $8.35@8.40 ($7.43@7.48 bbl), home milled $11.30 
@11.35, ($10.05@10.10 bbl), rye flour $8@8.50 ($7.12@7.56 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is an active demand for spot flour and supplies on 
passage at good prices as the stocks of imported flour are limited. Forward 
buying is very slow owing to high prices. Canadian tops, for October-No- 
vember-December shipment, are quoted at $9@9.15 per 100 kilos ($8.01@8.14 
bbl), exports $8.55@8.65 ($7.60@7.70 bbl), and Kansas patents at about $9 


($8.01 bbl). 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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GRAIN FUTURES BLARKETS 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Sept. Dec. 
138% 141 142% 
140% 142 144% 
140% 141% 144% 
May Dec. May 
146% 145% 149% 
145% 144 148% 
148% 143% 147% 
St. Louis 
Sept. Dec. 
138% 138% 
140 140% 
140 140% 
Dec. May 
Rade eend 135% 139% 141% 145% 
Srcvesve 134% 138% 140% 146 
s<deres 133 137 138% 144% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Sept. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
SB y cvaye 137% 134% 132% 128% 
Pere 139 136 133 129% 
BO.cvecs 140% 186% 134 13014 
Oct. Oct. Dec. Oct. Dec. 
| PPPs 142 137% 132% 180% 
Bicvewen 140% 136 130% 129% 
Dec. May 
Civeus ew 138 134% 129% 133% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept. Oct. Dec, Oct. Feb. 
Ba devas 162% 157% 138% 136% 
BPcccese 163% 157% 140% 137% 
BD icc ves 1645 159% 142% 139% 
Oct. 
Ssceteue 164% 159 144% 139 
Be cvccws 165% 160% 144% 139 
Gr ccna ce 165 a. alee’, \ ae oe 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Sept Sept Dec. Sept De 
Bs cea 73% 80% 78%, 
TP svcves 15% 81% 79% 
oo 74% 80% sees 78% 
Oct Dec. May Dec May 
eeenece 805% 87% 78% 84! 
Biccccss 81% 88% 79% 85) 
Gescsene 80% 87% 78% 84 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Boccves 41% 43% 40% 415% 
BB. ccces 41% 43% 40% 41% 
BO. .0e. 41 44 41% 41% 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
» reer 44% 48% 42 45% 
Bieccove 44% 48% 41% 45%, 
Scbeeaes 44% 48% 41% 45% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
) ree 95% 100% 92 95 
eee 95% 101% 92% 95% 
Se 95% 100% 92% 95%, 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
Bisiveas 101% 101% 96 % 101% 
Bivesex's 100% 106% 94% 100 % 
ee rr 99% 105% 94 99% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Sept. ept. Oct. Sept. Oct 
|) Serres 226 228% 227% 229 
, eee 225% 228% 227 229 
SO. wees 225 228 225% 227% 
Oct. Dec. Oct. Dec. 
Ricoto e (anees .. nao. 226 % 
Dec. May 
eee 226% awe: | news 225% 
@. isaes 223% ae. tents 222% 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 
the week ending Oct. 2, in barrels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 8 26 369 363 

Kansas City.. 20 24 161 169 

Chicago ...... 295 259 160 175 es - 
New York ... 261 254 79 64 287 236 
Boston 22.060 41 37 “* 23 32 36 
Philadelphia.. 42 40 44 44 98 11: 
Milwaukee ... 58 58 2 21 * 


Dul.-Superior.. 258 205 288 127 324 38: 
tNashville ... ° ee oe es 49 63 
*Buffalo ..... oe 160 se ee ne + 

*Receipts by lake only. {Figures for 10 
days ending Sept. 27. 
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Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 6. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent ........... $7.50@ 7.80 $8.10@ 8.40 $....@... $7.75@ 8.25 $8.40@ 8.50 $7.70@ 8.35 $7.90@ 8.15 $8.25@ 8.50 $9.00@ 9.15 $7.85@ 8.30 $8.50@ 9.00 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.20@ 7.45 7.70@ 8.10 cov aedes 7.40@ 7.60 7.75@ 7.85 7.40@ 7.85 7.40@ 7.65 7.90@ 8.25 7.85@ 9.00 7.50@ 7.85 odbaetl wee 
Spring Great clear ............ 6.50@ 7.00 7.45@ 7.90 ree, eer 6.60@ 6.90 7.50@ 7.60 7.30@ 7.60 re 7.25@ 7.75 7.85@ 7.75 er eee cove @ wee 
Hard winter short patent .... 6.85@ 7.30 ee 7.20@ 7.70 7.20@ 7.60 7.80@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 7.65@ 7.90 8.00@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.10 7.60@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.25 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.25@ 6.60 een aie 6 6.50@ 6.90 6.60@ 6.95 7.50@ 7.60 7.20@ 7.70 7.15@ 7.40 7.50@ 8.00 oeee@.... 7.10@ 7.60 coer ®@ ‘ 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.65@ 5.90 .@. 5.55@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.25 ....@..s. iahsOveds Ree ee Reet eer ee Nee Bee ey eee 
Soft winter short patent...... 6.70@ 7.20 -@. _ = 7.00@ 7.50 7.80@ 8.00 06,9 GM 6 o os 6.65@ 6.90 ree Pere 7.50@ 8.00 7.20@ 7.50 8.50@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.15@ 6.60 .@.. ae nS 6.25@ 6.60 ree, Soe 6.10@ 7.00 *5.65@ 5.90 *6.00@ 6.60 6.65@ 7.15 6.90@ 7.20 72580 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.75@ 6.05 Te re 5.60@ 6.00 rer, ee ered eer ae Pee eS eA 6.50@ 6.75 — ee 6.25@ 6.7: 
Rye. flour, white ............. 5.55@ 5.75 5@ 5.80 ies isl 6 a 6.20@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.35 5.80@ 6.05 5.75@ 6.00 6.35@ 6.50 --@.. -.-@ 
EO TOUTE HE oe cca ces verses 4.20@ 4.60 5@ 4.30 a y wee 4.80@ 5.00 ee ee 4.30@ 4.55 5.50@ 5.75 4.95@ 5.00 ri -@. 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg ‘ Toronto **Winnipe 
Family patent ..$7.60@ 8.20 SN Bee eee $7.25@ 8.00 a ee Spring top patent{...$....@8.10 $....@8.65 Spring first clearf ...... $6.50 - 
Straight ....3.-: 5.60@ 6.25 cue cle SORE, * 9 Seid sabe 7.85@ 8.30 aa Ontario 90% patentst. ....@5.80 ....@.... Spring exports§ ...... ..428 6d 
COE wesacaess 5.60@ 6.35 ee Montana ....... 7.40@ 7.80 «1+-@ Spring second patent] ....@7.60 ....@8.06 Ontario exports§ ......... 39s 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


HERE have been no developments of importance to record during the 

past week. The market has borne an air of uncertainty. Local weather 

changes and other minor factors have influenced prices, not always in a 
consistent way. On the whole, the tendency of prices has been upward. 
Just the opposite was the case at this time last year, and the low point of the 
year was reached about Oct. 2. After that, prices rose steadily until the 
middle of November, when a more rapid rise began. World basic prices 
are today about on the level of mid-November prices last year, but are 
something like 10c bu below last year’s average prices. 

Among the chief causes of uncertainty has been the persistence of un- 
favorable weather, particularly in North America. The delay to threshing 
in the northwestern states and in Canada is unsettling in itself, and it is 
impossible to estimate to what extent damage may have resulted. The ex- 
cellent winter wheat crop of the United States and the Canadian wheat 
threshed before the rains, have, however, provided ample supplies of good 
quality, not only to meet all domestic demand but to provide a big proportion 
of world shipments, and the visible supply has continued to increase. 

Another cause of uncertainty is the ocean freight situation. The prospect 
of a settlement of the coal strike in England, which would almost certainly 
promptly weaken ocean freights, has made importers in Europe unwilling to 
commit themselves far in advance. Hand-to-mouth business always makes 
an uneasy market. 

Although buying may be mainly from day to day, the volume has shown 
no decline. Last week, arrivals of wheat and flour in Europe were 12,600,000 
bus, against an average for the first eight weeks of the season, including 
last week, or 11,400,000 bus. In the eight weeks since Aug. 1, Europe has 
received 19,000,000 bus more than in the same period last year. 

Before the end of July last year the world had had an official preliminary 
estimate of Russia’s production, and news then continued to come forward 
freely. The government’s ambitious export program had also been announced 
before this date. There has evidently been a change in official policy this 
vear, but whether this is merely because the government proved so mistaken 
last year in regard to exports, or whether it has an idea this year that 
prices at home or prices abroad would be less disturbed by uncertainty than 
by facts, cannot be determined. There have been responsible private advices 
to the effect that production is larger than last year, and therefore the largest 
since the war. Since Aug. 1 Russia this year has exported 5,544,000 bus, 


against 4,856,000 bus up to the same date last year. 
Developments in the two southern hemisphere wheat countries will be 


important market influences during the next few weeks. 


All vegetation in 


the Argentine is reported as unusually advanced for this time of year. The 
weather has been mild during the Argentine winter, and there has been 


sufficient moisture. 


Conditions have been favorable for weeds, and the wheat 


plants are reported none too sturdy. There is apparently nothing actually 
wrong with the crop, but it is regarded as a little more than ordinarily 


susceptible to unfavorable conditions should they arise. 


Argentine shipments 


during the past week were very small, being only 81,000 bus, against only 


299,000 bus the week before. 


000 bus as against 10,128,000 bus in the same period last year. 
still remain of Argentine old wheat about 44,000,000 bus. 


tralia continue optimistic. 


Since Aug. 1, the Argentine has shipped 4,276,- 


There should 
Reports from Aus- 


It is reported that threshing returns from central and southeastern 


Europe are rather below expectations. 
yet been received, Poland being reduced by 4,200,000 bus. 


Only one revision of estimates has 
An estimate for 


Sweden has been published as 13,582,000 bus, against 13,791,100 bus last 


year. 
bus as compared with last year. 


Totals for 21 European countries now show a reduction of 118,103,300 
The figures for Asia and Africa are un- 
altered, with a reduction of about 8,000,000 bus in each case. 


North America’s 


increase more than makes up this deficiency and leaves the net balance for the 
northern hemisphere, as so far reported, at 8,900,000 bus more than last year. 








THRESHING RESUMED WITH 
BETTER CANADIAN WEATHER 


Winnipeg, Man.—The weather over 
the Canadian West showed great im- 
provement last week, and in many parts 
threshing was resumed. Light rains have 
fallen at many points, but latest reports 
indicate good progress in most localities. 
On Oct. 2, reports from Alberta stated 
that threshing had been resumed all over 
that province. There still remains con- 
siderable grain to be cut, and the harvest- 
ing of oats particularly has suffered on 
account of the wet weather. Much 
speculation exists as to the probable ex- 
tent of damage caused by rain and snow, 
but completed threshing and inspection 
returns alone will determine this. West- 
ern experts still hold to the opinion. that 
loss is less than might be expected, and 
that depreciation due to sprouting is as 
yet inconsiderable. 





Improved Weather for Crops in Ontario 

Toronto, Ont.—Rain continues to 
plague most of the farming sections of 
Ontario, though the past week was better 
in this respect than the previous one, 
and several fine days enabled farmers to 
get on with some of their delayed field 
work. Most of the wheat is saved, 
though much of it is tough. Oats will 
be a poor crop and a lot of threshing 
remains to be done. Winter wheat seed- 
ing progresses and some of the fields 
sown early look well. 


Rain Delays Seeding in Ohio 
Totepo, Oun1o.—There seems to be no 
end to rainy weather in this section. 
There was only one clear, unclouded day 





last week. Seeding of wheat has been 
delayed to the point where the question 
is raised as to whether the acreage 
planned on can be put in. There has 
been only one heavy frost, which was 
beneficial to corn, as it stopped growing 
and ripened the crop. Farmers are now 
busy cutting corn in spite of wet ground. 


Southwestern Seeding Conditions Good 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The seeding of 
winter, wheat over the entire Southwest 
is normally advanced and early planted 
fields are up to a good stand. This is 
in spite of the abnormally heavy rains 
of the past month. The moisture caused 
seeding operations to be suspended in 
many places, but it is considered bene- 
ficial, as the soil was previously too dry 
in many sections. 


Smaller World Rye Crop 

Twenty reporting European countries 
predict a rye production of 768,133,000 
bus, or 84.9 per cent of the production 
of the previous season when 904,587,000 
were raised. For the 22 countries of 
Europe and America reporting, the total 
is 823,260,000 bus, or 85.1 per cent of 
last year’s 966,888,000. 


European Crops Disappointing 
LiverPoot, Ene., Sept. 15.—There is 
continued disappointment with the crops 
of Europe. The small ones in Belgium 
and Denmark are below earlier expec- 
tation, while Germany, central Europe 
and the Balkans report unsatisfactory 
quality, although official estimates are 
higher than the unofficial. Estimates of 
the French crop are higher, though still 
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much below last year, and the quality is 
better than that of the last crop. Re- 
ports as to the Russian crop are hazy, 
but shipments from Russia are greater, 
and news has been received of much 
larger collections in the southern dis- 
tricts. 


Fall Plowing Under Way 
Ocpen, Urtan.—Drouth in northern 
Utah and southern Idaho having been 
broken by a two-inch rainfall, fall plow- 
ing is under way and seeding of fall 
wheat is expected to start soon. 


Good Weather in Holland 
AmsrerpaM, Hottanpn, Sept. 13.—The 
weather continues good. Occasional 
showers retard the gathering of the 
crops but, on the whole, farmers are able 

to harvest under fair conditions. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
CASE MAY BE REOPENED 


Wasurnoron, D. C.—Stirred by the re- 
ported circulation by the Royal Baking 
Powder Co., New York, of statements of 
that concern’s uncomplimentary opinion 
of the Federal Trade Commission’s course 
in the case, dismissed on March 23, 1926, 
the commission has served an order for a 
hearing to reopen the case. The Kenton 
Baking Powder Co., the R. B. Davis 
Co., the Crescent Mfg. Co., the Calumet 
Baking Powder Co., the Southern Mfg. 
Co., the Seagull Co., and the Rich Maid 
Mfg. Co. joined in a petition complain- 
ing of the practices of the Royal Baking 
Powder Co. The hearing will be held in 
Washington, Oct. 8. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN EXPORTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A cable from the 
Berlin office of the Department of Agri- 
culture says that the total amount of 
grain procured in Russia up to Sept. 15 
was 1,878,000 short tons, contrasted to 
the 2,022,000 procured last year. Har- 
vesting has been considerably delayed. 
On the other hand, Russian grain exports 
are reported as developing, although the 
latest indications show that increasing 
ocean rates, resulting from the English 
coal. strike, are in some measure hinder- 
ing grain exportation, causing some ac- 
cumulation of stocks. 


39 





WORLD CROP CONDITIONS 
REVIEWED BY DEPARTMENT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—As a result of 
rainy weather in Canada, many fields 
have been too wet for fall wheat sowing 
preparation, and this, in addition to the 
shortage of labor and the late harvest, is 
expected to prevent an increase and may 
cause a decrease in the acreage sown to 
fall wheat, says the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Reyision of Roumanian grain crop esti- 
mates as reported by the International 
Institute of Agriculture shows increases 
over the previous forecast for all grains. 
This does not bear out the reports re- 
cently received that Roumania’s forecast 
would probably be revised downward. 
The depreciation in the quality of Rou- 
manian wheat in comparison with pre- 
war years is said to be causing concern 
to agricultural authorities in that coun- 
try, and the ministry of agriculture is 
planning to distribute seed of an im- 
proved quality. Delays to sowing of win- 
ter wheat crops in the Russian wheat 
zone resulted from recent rains. On 
Sept. 7, it is said, frequent rains were 
continually delaying the harvest. 

Rain is reported in practically all sec- 
tions of India. Ample moisture for the 
October crop sowings seems assured. Ar- 
gentine temperatures were generally 
seasonable last week. No rain fell in 
the northern wheat zone but moderate 
showers were reported from the south. 

The aggregate feed grain crop is poor- 
er this year than last in North America, 
and better than last year in Europe, as ~ 
indicated by reports received by the de- 
partment. 

The United States corn crop as now 
forecast is 7 per cent below 1925, and 
oats 16 per cent under. Canadian oats 
are about 10 per cent below 1925. Cana- 
dian barley which is usually a much 
larger crop than is produced in the Unit- 
ed States, is rated as 10 per cent under 
1925. 

Europe’s total feed grain crop, as cur- 
rently reported, rates roughly at more 
than 105 per cent of last year’s total. 
This increase is largely accounted for by 
a huge oats crop. The barley crop, in 
20 European countries reporting, aggre- 
gated 589,884,000 bus, contrasted to the 
1925 output of 583,810,000. 
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HANDBOOK OF LEGAL 
DECISIONS PRINTED 


“The Miller and the Law,” by A. L. H. 
Street, Legal Editor of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Appears in Book Form 


First copies of “The Miller and the 
Law,” a handbook of legal decisions gov- 
erning flour milling and allied industries, 
compiled by Arthur L. H. Street, of 
the Minnesota Bar, made their appear- 
ance this week from the presses of The 
Miller Publishing Co., publishers of The 
Northwestern Miller. The book, which 
contains 644 sections and 734 pages of 
text, is completely indexed and hand- 
somely bound. 

Mr. Street has been for many years 
legal editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
and has solved a large number of prob- 
lems of law for this publication’s 
patrons. He has brought together in 
his handbook a vast amount of data 
bearing upon the legal perplexities of 
millers and men of the allied industries. 
Much of this material has already ap- 
peared in the columns of The North- 
western Miller, but in book form it is 
arranged under convenient titles and 
grouped under subjects in a manner de- 
signed to make it readily and perma- 
nently accessible to the reader. 

In his preface, Mr: Street makes it 
plain that his work is not designed to 
enable the layman to become his own 
lawyer. On the contrary, he suggests 
that many cases in court are attributable 
to delay in seeking private professional 

“advice. For example, a contract not 
covered by a standard form is drawn 
without an attorney’s assistance. A law- 
suit results, and where the layman in the 
beginning saved paying a lawyer the 
price of a new hat, he may deem himself 
fortunate in the end if he gets off for 
the price of an automobile. 

The first stated object of the volume 
is to afford such information as will re- 
duce hazards of litigation. “In this 
light,” says the author in his preface, 
“it may be likened to a book on hygiene 
that strives to avoid disease without at- 
tempting to make every man his own 
doctor. The object is amply justified by 
the everincreasing number of law re- 
ports, which leave no ground for doubt- 
ing that many a litigant has repented 
that knowledge of some fundamental 
rule of law vitally affecting his business 
did not come to him in season. One 
ounce of foresight is often worth more 
than a ton of retrospection. 

“It is commonly, although erroneously, 
supposed that the law consists almost 
wholly of abstruse statements rendered 
still more difficult of comprehension by 
legal phrases understood only by judges 
and lawyers. This is not true of those 
branches of the law in which the layman 
is mainly interested. Rules of court pro- 
cedure are not easily understood, but the 
layman is not concerned with them. 
Here he must trust to the guidance of a 
private attorney. But the principles of 
substantive law in which the layman is 
most interested are most easily under- 
stood. In fact, they afford entertaining 
reading as well as valuable education. 

“The second object of this work is to 
aid in the solution of controversies aris- 
ing in the milling industry and the flour 
and feed trade, by showing what courts 
of authority have decided in similar 
eases. The volume is the result of long 
and numerous researches covering many 
years during which the author has been 
a contributor of legal material to The 
Northwestern Miller. It collates refer- 
ences to important court precedents 
which excusably might be overlooked by 
a lawyer in the preparation of a case 
within the limited time ordinarily per- 
mitted in the trial of a lawsuit. Hence, 
it is hoped that the attorney will find 
the work no less useful than will millers, 
merchants, brokers, salesmen, and others 
whose business and occupations are here 
specially dealt with. 

“Citations are given to the law reports, 
enabling reference to the full text of 
decisions mentioned,” 

In order that the book may prove more 
helpful to the reader, it is planned that 
legal articles by the author appearing in 
The Northwestern Miller after publica- 
tion of “The Miller and the Law” will 
carry appropriate references to section 
numbers of this volume. In this way the 


book may be kept abreast of future court 
decisions supplementing or modifying 
the rules of law stated therein. 

Here are a few of the many practical 
questions which are covered by “The 
Miller and the Law”: 

If a buyer of flour refuses to accept 
and pay for it, what damages are re- 
coverable against him? Is he liable for 
a decline in the value of wheat bought 
in for manufacture of the flour? 

When does a mill become an abatable 
nuisance? 

When is a miller liable for foreign 
substances in his product? 

When is an enforceable contract of 
sale formed? 

Is a broker entitled to a commission 
on an uncompleted sale? 

Has the buyer of a shipment a right 
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Just what are a mill’s obligations when 
it ‘sells c.i.f.? 

Does burning of a mill excuse nonde- 
livery of flour or feed contracted to be 
sold? 

When does a railroad company become 
liable for the safety of a shipment? 

Who stands the loss of goods in tran- 
sit, buyer or seller? 

The full scope of the book is shown by 
its chapter headings: 

Part I. Sale of Goods—Governmental 
Regulation of Sales, Validity in General 
of Sales Contracts, Mutual Assent as 
Essential of a Valid Contract, Necessity 
for Written Agreement, Conclusiveness 
of Written Contracts, Effect of Trade 
Customs and Usages, Salesmen and Sales 
Agents, Brokers and Commission Mer- 
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to garnish draft proceeds on a damage 
claim against the seller? 

Does a railway company render itself 
liable to a shipper for permitting in- 
spection of flour or feed under an order 
bill of lading? 

Has a water miller the right to mo- 
nopolize fishing and ice harvesting 
privileges on his millpond? 

Can a mill whose market has been 
limited to the East prevent a mill whose 
market is limited to the West from copy- 
ing its flour brand? 

Who bears the loss resulting from a 
bank’s failure while draft proceeds are 
being forwarded? 

When may a mill reclaim unpaid-for 
flour in the hands of an insolvent buyer? 

How much flour does it take to make 
a “carload”? 

If ‘a baker contracts to buy 1,000 bbls 
flour, has he a right to reject a ship- 
ment containing 1,050 bbls? 

Can a mill’s stockholder compel decla- 
ration of a dividend withheld by the 
directors? 


chants, Quantity of Goods to Be Deliv- 
ered, Weights and Measures, Quality of 
Goods, Inspection of Goods by Buyer, 
Time for Delivery, Place for Delivery, 
Duty to Obtain Cars, Tender of Deliv- 
ery, Price of Goods, Transportation 
Charges, Ete., Excuses for Nondelivery, 
Risks Pending Actual Delivery, Rescis- 
sion by Buyer, Actions for Nondelivery, 
Rescission by Seller, Breach of Contract 
by the Buyer, Miscellaneous Aspects of 
Sales. 
Part II. Transportation of Goods.— 
Duties as-to Shipping Facilities, Discrim- 
ination Against Shippers, Interstate 
Commerce, Charges and Tariff Rules, 
Milling-in-Transit Privileges, Bills of 
Lading, When Carrier’s Liability Begins, 
To Whom Carrier Is Liable, Connecting 
Carriers, Liability for Delays, Misrout- 
ing Shipments, Liability for Permitting 
Inspection, Liability for Loss or Dam- 
age, Delivery, Misdelivery and Conver- 
sion of Freight, Claims for Freight 
Losses and Damage, Limitation of Lia- 
bility, Carriers as Warehousemen, Ship- 
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ping by Vessel, Various Rights and Lia- 
bilities, Stoppage of Goods in Transit. 

Part III. arious Relationships.— 
Corporations, Partnership, Rights and 
Liabilities of Banks, Promissory Notes 
and Drafts, Contracts Restraining Trade, 
Trademarks and Unfair Competition, 
Patents and Copyright, Exchanges, 
Warehousemen, Accounts and Payments, 
Bonds and Guaranties, Mortgages, Arbi- 
tration of Controversies, Fraudulent 
Conveyances and Other Frauds, Bank- 
ruptcy and Insolvency, Telegraph Com- 
panies, Agents and Employees, Injury 
to Employees, Negligence, Various Ac- 
tionable Wrongs, Damages, Sales of Mill 
Property, Leases of Real Estate, Mill 
Equipment as Permanent Fixtures, Mills 
as Nuisances, Dams and _ Riparian 
Rights, Fire Insurance, Taxation, Gen- 
eral Aspects of Letters, Miscellaneous 
Matters. 

“The Miller and the Law” may be 
obtained direct from the publishers or 
through any branch office. Further in- 
formation concerning the book will be 
found on page 91 of this issue. 





DENIES POLITICAL BIAS 
IN ARMOUR GRAIN CASE 


Wasuinorton, D. C., Oct. 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—A spokesman for the De- 
partment of Agriculture said today that 
insinuations of political objectives as ani- 
mating the charges against the Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago, were too puerile to 
deserve comment. He further stated that 
the answer to the criticism that the al- 
leged offense was too small to be digni- 
fied by being termed market manipul:- 
tion, was that the integrity of warehouse 
certificates was at stake. If practices 
reflecting upon them were not promptly 
and sternly dealt with, no matter when 
they occurred nor how small or great the 
amount in question was, the value of the 
certificates would be impaired. 

Tueopore M. KNapren. 


Action Criticized by Directors 

Cuicaco, Iru.—Directors of the Chica- 
go Board of Trade have expressed them- 
Selves against the action of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in or- 
dering the Armour Grain Co. to appear 
before a referee on Oct. 11, to show 
cause why it should not be denied the 
privilege of contract markets, as a result 
of recent charges that it had mixed rye 
screenings with contract grade rye. 

James K. Riordon, a director for sev- 
eral years, stated: “It is purely a cheap 
political move. Ordering the Armour 
Grain Co. to appear before a referee and 
again explain the circumstances of the 
recent charge, of which that company 
was exonerated by an almost unanimous 
vote by the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, is, in my opinion, a di- 
rect insult to the directors of the board. 

“We investigated the case thoroughly, 
and we, as grain men, held the officers of 
the Armour Grain Co. blameless. Now 
a political organization, few of whom are 
at all, or ever were, connected with the 
grain trade, will pass over the same evi- 
dence and give a decision which is sup- 
posed to carry more weight, and must, 
by reason of circumstances, have more 
authority than the Board of. Trade direc- 
tors’ decision. 

“Behind the request of the Armour 
Grain Co., if press dispatches are cor- 
rect, is the possible influence of the gov- 
ernor of Iowa, who is credited in the 
press with making the statement that 
lowering the standard of contract grade 
at terminal markets would be a direc! 
blow to Iowa growers, because Iowa 
grain is in a large measure of the lower 
grades, and the extensive use of screen- 
ings instead of lower grades would re- 
sult in a heavy loss to Iowa agricul! 
turists.” 





TOURNEY IS POSTPONED 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—Owing to inclemen 
weather the golf tournament and dinner 
which was to have been held by the St 
Louis Millers’ Club at the Rockhill Coun- 
try Club, Alton, Ill, on Sept. 28, was 
indefinitely postponed. 





C. A. PRAVITZ RESIGNS 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—C. A. Pravitz has 
resigned as secretary of and sales man- 
ager for the Red Crown Milling Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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C. C. ANTHON HEADS 
CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 


The Northwestern Miller Golf Trophy Pre- 
sented to Walter 8S. Johnson, the Win- 
ner, at Club’s Annual Meeting 


Curcaco, I1ni.—Charles C. Anthon, 
Chicago manager of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., was elected president 
of the Chicago Flour Club at the annual 
meeting held on the evening of Sept. 30. 
He succeeds Fred Larsen, of Habel, 
rmbruster & Larsen Co., who has served 
in this capacity for the past two years. 
Harry Korzeniewski, of J. Korzeniewski 
& Co., was elected vice president, and 
Ss. O. Werner, of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
directors for two years, John W. Eck- 
hart, of John W. Eckhart « Co., and 
P. P. Croarkin, of P. P..Croarkin & 
Son, and John F. Benes, of Lothes & 
Benes, was elected to fill the unexpired 
term of C. C. Anthon for one year. 

Mr. Anthon has been a member of the 
Chicago Flour Club for many years, and 
has always been very active in its af- 
fairs. For the past few years he has 
be-n a director and has also served as 
chiirman of various committees. The 
co:ning year should prove to be a very 
aclive one for this organization under the 
nev leadership. 

Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., winner of the recent golf tourna- 
ment held by the Chicago Flour Club, 
presented with a sterling silver cup 
donated by The Northwestern Miller, for 
first low net prize. A. S. Purves, Chica- 
manager of The Northwestern Miller, 
in presenting the cup, expressed the hope 
that these tournaments and outings would 
be held every year. This sentiment was 
also voiced by President Fred Larsen 
and Mr.’ Johnson, winner of the cup, as 
ell as by E. G. Dahl, chairman of the 
ecial golf committee. 

Che treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $209.10. 

Four applications for associate mem- 
bership were received and unanimously 
accepted. These were from V. M. Kolly, 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chase 
Bag Co., Chicago; K. L. Burns, Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., and George 
W. Moody, Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling 
Co. 

V. J. Petersen, of Petersen Bros. & 
Co., reported for the delegation to the 
National Federated Flour Clubs’ conven- 
tion held at Philadelphia last June. He 
spoke of the appreciation that was ex- 
pressed for P. P. Croarkin’s services to 
the national organization, and especially 
of his work in connection with the con- 
tract question and in organizing the Mil- 
waukee Flour Club. Mr. Croarkin did 
not attend the meeting, his absence being 
the first in many years. He has not 
been in good health of late, and for the 
past four weeks he has been in the West. 
A resolution Was adopted, expressing re- 
gret over Mr. Croarkin’s absence, and 
hope that he would speedily recover his 
health. 

The retiring president, Fred Larsen, 
was given a rising vote of thanks for 
his splendid services of the past two 
years. 

Dr. F. P. Siebel, president of the 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
was present as a guest, and spoke briefly 
on the increasing consumption of wheat 
products and the question of flour analy- 
sis. Grant C. DeGroat, of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., winner of first 
low gross prize in the recent golf tourna- 
ment, also spoke briefly. 

Those present were: Fred Larsen, 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co; Walter 
S. Johnson, Frank T. Herbert, W. S. 
Johnson & Co; V. J. Petersen, Petersen 
Bros. Co; Ernest G. Dahl; Walter Kunz, 
Bakers Flour Co; Dr. F. P. Siebel, Siebel 
Institute of Technology; John Reget, Jr; 
C. C. Anthon, Grant C. DeGroat, South- 
western . Milling Co., Inc; Charles H. 
Meyer; N. M. Coe, Bay State Milling 
Co; B. N. Lathrop, Lathrop & Hanshew; 
Nelson K. Reese; H. Korzeniewski, J. 
Korzeniewski & Co; F. C. Hey, Konrad 
Schreier Co; J. E. Dister, W. T. Dem- 
ner, Anchor Mills; George Shields, New 
Century Co; Frank C. Sickinger, flour 
inspector; Sid Weitzman, Weitzman Mill- 
ng Co; E. E. Murphy, Modern Miller; 
Fred W. Seyfarth; Frank Lange, Lange 
Flour Co; Phelps Cowan, William Cowan 
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& Co; V. Gentelin, Southwestern Miller; 
C. A. Bunnell, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 
W. P. Ronan. 





SPAULDING BAKERIES TO EXPAND 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Announcement is 
made by the Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., an 
amalgamation of baking interests in 
Binghamton, Elmira, Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre, that between $150,000 and 
$200,000 will be expended during the 
coming year in additions and improve- 
ments to the four plants. The value of 
tne products of these plants totals about 
$4,500,000 annually. It is announced 
that considerable attention will be given 
to the development of the cake making 
division at Elmira, and the Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre bakeries will be remodeled. 

The directorate of this corporation in- 
cludes William G. Phelps, Sr., Bingham- 
ton, Leslie F. Light, Elmira, and E. L. 
Rabenold, of New York. An issue of 
$150,000 of 8 per cent preferred stock 
will soon be placed on the market. 





BRUCE DODSON, JR., KEEPS BUSINESS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Reciprocal 
Exchange, Kansas City, will be continued 
by Bruce Dodson, Jr., son of the founder 
of the firm, who died recently. It deals 
largely in mutual fire and casualty in- 
surance and holds many policies with 
bakers all over the country. Bruce Dod- 
son, Jr., has been active in the business 
for several years. 





QUALITY BAKERS’ NEW HOME 
Due to insufficient office facilities, the 
Quality Bakers of America have found it 
necessary to move their headquarters 
from 40 West Fortieth Street, New York 
City, to 469 Fifth Avenue, northeast cor- 
ner of Fortieth Street and Fifth Avenue, 

and are now located at that address. 
This is the fourth move to larger quar- 
ters that this co-operative organization 
of independent wholesale bakers has 
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made since its inception several years 
ago. Only recently the organization had 
taken over offices on two floors in ad- 
dition to the floor already occupied in 
the American Radiator Building at 40 
West Fortieth Street, but the rapid 
growth and increasing service demands 
plus inability to secure additional space 
in that building have made another move 
necessary. 

The Quality Bakers of America will 
occupy the entire fourth floor of 469 
Fifth Avenue and a cordial invitation to 
visit the new headquarters is extended 
to everybody. 





CANADA PLANS INCREASED 
GRAIN DRYING FACILITIES 


Wixyireze, Man.—Leslie H. Boyd, 
chairman, and James Robinson and F. 
J. Rathbone, of the board of grain com- 
missioners for Canada, were in Winni- 
peg recently. Mr. Boyd stated that thus 
far no reports of damage to crops have 
reached the commission, but that in an- 
ticipation of future needs, the capacity 
of the grain driers at the government 
elevators in Saskatchewan is to be in- 
creased from 20,000 bus per day to 60,- 
000. Mr. Boyd was of the opinion that, 
given a few more bright days, no great 
spoiling of grain or deterioration in 
grade of wheat was to be anticipated. 
He recalled that last year’s crop came 
through without any appreciable loss, 
notwithstanding the fact that grave fears 
were entertained regarding it. 





VISITED BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

Totepo, Ounto.—H. K. Schafer, of the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., and 
Mrs. Schafer, motored from Elyria, Ohio, 
with H. W. Tibbals, the mill’s Ohio rep- 
resentative, and Mrs. Tibbals, to the bak- 
ers’ convention at Atlantic City, return- 
ing via New York, Boston and Buffalo 
to Elyria. 





N this picture is shown the Chicago Flour Club golf championship cup, do- 
nated by The Northwestern Miller. Flanking it on the right is Walter S. 
Johnson, of W. S. Johnson & Co., Chicago, winner of the cup for low net score 


at the club’s recent golf tournament. 


On the left is Grant C. DeGroat, Chi- 


cago, of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., winner of low gross score, for 


which he received a golf -bag. 
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MILL RESUMES OPERATIONS 


Toledo Plant of the Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co. Makes Quick Recovery from 
Complete Breakdown of Power Plant 


Totzepo, On10.—The Toledo mill of the 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. re- 
sumed operation Monday, Sept. 27, after 
heing closed down for three weeks on ac- 
count of an accident to its engine which 
destroyed it beyond repair. The break- 
down came at a most inopportune time, 
when the mill was being run to capacity 
on heavy bookings, some of which called 
for September shipment. As a new pow- 
er plant had to be installed, it was de- 
cided to switch to electric power. 

It took nearly a week to locate an 
available motor of the right horsepower, 
to remove the wreckage and prepare the 
new foundation, but thanks to the effi- 
ciency of the Toledo Edison Co., which 
will furnish current from its large cen- 
tral station, the installation was complet- 
ed in record ‘time, and so perfectly was 
the work done that there has not been 
the slightest trouble since starting. 

The company also operates a mill at 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, which took over some 
of the contracts for early delivery, so 
all September shipments will go out on 
time. Company officials regard the com- 
pletion of this job in so short a time as 
remarkable, and they are grateful for 
the co-operation which has made this pos- 
sible. Both mills are now being operated 
24 hours a day. 





MANITOBA POOL AND GRAIN 
DEALERS REACH AGREEMENT 


Winnirec, Man.—The Manitoba wheat 
pool and the Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association, at a conference held at Win- 
nipeg, Sept. 28, came to an agreement 
with reference to handling pool grains 
for this season. The line elevators in 
Manitoba come under this agreement, 
and pool farmers now can have their 
grain handled at any point, either by 
cash or storage tickets, or by wagon or 
carload. It is stated that the agreement 
reached is satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned, and will hold good until May 
20, 1927, and after that date until the 
end of the crop year ending Aug. 31, 
1927, unless 14 days’ notice of cancella- 
tion be given by either party. 

It was recognized by all concerned 
that every facility for expeditiously han- 
dling the crop must be utilized this sea- 
son, if loss due to unfavorable harvest- 
ing weather is to be minimized. 





SPECTACULAR FIRE DESTROYS 
AN OLD BUFFALO FLOUR MILL 


Burrato, N. Y.—The central building 
of the Moffat Flour Mills, Inc., at 1035 
Seneca Street, was virtually destroyed 
by fire on Friday night, Oct. 1, with a 
loss estimated at $50,000. The spectacu- 
lar blaze drew thousands of spectators. 
An explosion preceded the fire, which is 
believed to have been caused by spon- 
taneous combustion. 

Flames, first seen in the cupola of the 
building at 11 p.m. by the watchman, 
spread rapidly, and soon the grain bins, 
90 feet high, were enveloped. The build- 
ing was over 50 years old. Near-by con- 
crete bins and two mill structures were 
little damaged. 

The burned structure was known as 
the old Eldad mills. The officers of the 
company, which has been in existence 
over three quarters of a century, are: 
H. J. Rengel, president and treasurer; 
G. W. Bartlett, vice president. The com- 
pany does a general grain handling and 
milling business. 





DEATH OF HENRY JENNINGS 


Boston, Mass.—Henry Jennings, for 
the past 40 years engaged in the grain 
business, Boston, died on Oct. 1. Mr. 
Jennings was widely known in the grain 
trade, not only in Boston and New Eng- 
land, but in the West. He joined the 
old Boston Chamber of Commerce in 
1886, and continued his membership until 
1925, when he resigned and became a 
member of the newly organized Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange. He was a 
member of the Cambridge Lodge of Elks 
and other fraternal organizations. 











































































































Bakers Outnumber Allied Tradesmen in 
Rocky Mountain Meeting 
By Ira R. Alexander 


HE annual fall meeting of the 
be Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Associati 

was held at the Cliff House, Mani- 
tou, Colo., Sept. 29. The meeting was 
the best attended fall meeting in the his- 
tory of the organization, and for the first 
time bakers outnumbered the allied 
tradesmen. 

The morning was given over to a golf 
tournament on the municipal court at 
Colorado Springs. James Holmes, West- 
ern Bakers Supply Co., Denver, won, 
while Ed Eisendrath, Kilpatrick Baking 
Co., Denver, carried away the booby 
prize. 

A business meeting was called to order 
at 8 o’clock in the afternoon by the presi- 
dent, Arthur Weiss, of the Weiss Bak- 
ery, Denver. There were no programmed 
speakers, it being deemed advisable to 
hold the meeting in open forum style. 

R. J. Twitchell, Fleischmann Co.’s rep- 
resentative in Colorado Springs, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, re- 
ported that the committee had been on 
the job and had prepared a banquet and 
entertainment for the evening and a trip 
to Cheyenne Mountain for the ladies in 
the afternoon, ~ _ 

Carl Zimmerman, Zimmerman Baking 
Co., Colorado Springs, gave a report of 
his trip to the national convention. He 
stated that the convention was a big 
success and a credit to the industry. 

The program committee, consisting of 
J. H. Winchell, Puritan Pie Co., Denver, 
and I. Z. Ettenson, Kilpatrick Baking 
Co., Denver, had prepared a number of 
questions to be brought up. during the 
meeting and discussed by those present. 
The first question was: “What Is the 
Matter With Our Association?” 

James Robertson, Robertson’s Bakery, 
and president of the Denver Retail Bak- 
ers’ Club, pointed out the need of still 
further co-operation among the bakers 
of the Rocky Mountain region. 

Jack Gates, Colfax Bakery & Café, 
Denver, stated that while there was some 
dissension in the association, it was due 
to a big extent to misunderstanding and 
originated among those who were not 
members of the. organization and did not 
know what it was doing for the good of 
the industry. 

E. Roger Jones, secretary of the as- 
sociation, said there was no room for 
those who found fault in an organiza- 
tion, and it was the men who did the 
least toward the success of an associa- 
tion who found fault. He spoke of how 
allied tradesmen can further the cause 
of any organization with which they are 
associated and also how they can harm 
an organization by agreeing with those 
who find fault. 

Lou Todhunter, Western Bakers’ Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, stated that while many 
allied tradesmen were willing to help, 


he thought it advisable to form an or- , 


ganization of allied tradesmen to show 
them just what to do. 

It was the convention’s decision after 
a period of discussion that the board of 
directors should be instructed to bring 
before the next meeting a resolution to 
the effect that three members of the 
board of directors should be allied 
tradesmen. 

Will Bishop, Joe Lowe Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal., spoke on the value of co- 
operation in association work. 

The next subject discussed was: “Re- 
lation of Bakers to the Chain Store.” 
H. E. McIntyre, Piggly Wiggly, Colo- 
rado Springs, stated that he considered 
the chain store just as much entitled to 
a place in the industry as any other 
store, and that if it bought bread in 
large quantities it was entitled to a re- 
duction in price. He said he operated 
four stores in Colorado Springs and 
bought some bread from each wholesale 
bakery in the city. Each wholesaler, he 
thought, excelled in a certain kind of 
bread. 

John Stocker, Stocker’s Bakery, Den- 
ver, said he had a stand in every Piggly 
Wiggly store in Denver, and that the 
Piggly Wiggly people received a_per- 
centage of the. proceeds. 

The discussion here turned to the com- 


petition experienced by small town bak- 
ers from the city bakers. Herman Bolst, 
Longmont (Colo.) Bakery, :stated that 
when he started in business somethin 
like 1,000 loaves of bread were shippe 
into his town daily from Denver. To- 
day there were but 300. He was of the 
opinion that the only way to meet out- 
side competition was to bake a quality 
loaf better than the bread shipped in. 

“If I cannot stand on my own feet 
and meet outside competition, I will 
close up shop and go somewhere else,” 
said Mr. Bolst when some’one suggested 
that certain means be taken in keeping 
out the city competition. 

The matter of one large co-operative 
bakery for the retailers of any one city 
was next discussed. It was pointed out 
that this bakery could be built and 
equipped through bakers buying stock 
in the plant. The establishment would 


turn out bread wrapped in individual 


wrappers for the stockholders, and in 
that way the small shop could do away 
with a big overhead expense and also 
night work. James Robertson told of 
visiting such a plant in Scotland, and 
how successfully it was operating. It 
was in a small town, but employed from 
1,200 to 1,500 people. 

President Weiss stated that the baking 
department of the Denver Opportunity 
School had opened during the week of 
the meeting with an enrollment of 78. 
The baking department was teaching the 
baking industry from A to Z, and had 
morning, afternoon and evening classes. 

In the evening about 100 bakers, allied 
tradesmen and their ladies attended the 
banquet. There were professional enter- 
tainers, but two numbers weregfurnished 
from within the ranks of the association. 
Jack Tucker, Joe Lowe Co., Denver, 
sang two songs, while Fred D’Amico, 
Denver, and Ed Eisendrath staged an 
Apache dance, with the latter playing 
the part of the girl. The entertainment 
committee consisted of R. J. Twitchell, 
chairman; J. R. Ferrill, Ideal Baking 
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Co., E. H. Edwards, Edwards Bakers’ 
Supply Co., and E, R. Taber—all of 
Colorado Springs. James Holmes, Den- 
ver, saw to it that all who did not own 
cars got safely to and from the meeting. 





ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES’ 
OLD OFFICERS CONTINUE 


At a meeting of the secretaries’ sec- 
tion held on Sept. 22 during the conven- 
tion of the American Bakers Association 
at Atlantic City, it was agreed to con- 
tinue the organization for another year. 
The officers are unchanged. Royal H. 
Holbrook is chairman, and C. C. Latus 
secretary-treasurer. The entire session 
was devoted to a discussion of the propo- 
sition of the local associations taking 
over the collecting of dues for the na- 
tional organization. 





OLD MILL TO VANISH 

New York, N. Y.—The site of the his- 
toric Milbourne Mills, Philadelphia, 
shortly will be occupied by a great ware- 
house and department store to be built 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. The 
property on Cobbs Creek now to be 
given over to ultra-modern commerce 
was purchased from William Penn in 
1682 by Samuel Mills. Seventy-five years 
later, Mills’s grandson built a grist mill 
on the site, and for more than 150 years 
the property has been continuously occu- 
pied by a flour mill. During the War of 
the Revolution meal and flour were 
smuggled from the Cobbs Creek mill 
through the British lines to Washington’s 
starving troops at Valley Forge. In re- 
cent years the Milbourne Mills has had 
varied fortunes, and its passing marks 
the end of one of the East’s most historic 
flour mills. 





FEDERATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
The Millers’ National Federation has 
issued a questionnaire covering stocks of 
wheat and flour as of Sept. 30, and mill 
operations for the period, July 1-Sept. 
80, the latter having been changed from 
six months to three. 





BECOMES FAIR TRADE “ASSOCIATION” 

New York, N. Y.—The members of 
the American Fair Trade League, who 
include nearly 1,000 leading manufactur- 
ers and distributors doing business in 
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THE QUARTERLY INDEX | 

The Northwestern Miller main- | 
tains a complete card index of its 
contents, and publishes each quar- 
ter a printed index suitable for 
binding with files of the paper. 
The printed index will be mailed 
to subscribers upon request, and 
the card index is available at all 
times for the use of members of 
the milling and baking industries. 

















evéry state of the Union, have voted al- 
most unanimously in favor of substitut- 
ing the word “Asgociation” for the word 
“League” in the name of this organiza- 
tion. It was decided that the term “As- 
sociation” is more in accordance with the 
objectives of the organization, which are 
stated as follows: 

“1. To aid the re-establishment and 
continuance of fair competitive commer- 
cial conditions; 

“2. To promote honesty in manufac- 
turing, in advertising, and in merchandis- 
ing, for the mutual interest of the con- 
sumer, the middleman and the manufac- 
turer; 

“8. To bring to the public attention 
the existing evils in merchandising meth- 
ods which operate to the injury of so- 
ciety ; 

“4. To act as a clearing house of in- 
formation concerning trade practices and 
systems, and legislation relating theretv. 

“5. To aid in securing the enactment 
and enforcement of laws, state and ne- 
tional, that will 

“6. (a) prohibit and penalize unfair 
competition, (b) prohibit and penalize 
dishonest advertising, (c) prevent the 
elimination of the smaller business man 
by unfair methods; 

“7, And to secure to the public the 
benefits and protection of stable, uni- 
form retail prices upon all trademarke: 
and branded goods.” 





RAY KILTHAU IN SEMI-FINALS 

New York, N. Y.—Ray Kilthau, New 
York flour broker, reached the semi 
finals in the invitation tournament at the 
Cherry Valley Club, Garden City, L. I. 
last week. Johnny Riddell was medalist 
with a 71, two under par, which included 
four birdies. 











WITHIN the past two years, six additional tanks and an office, which are shown in the accompanying engraving, have been 

added to the plant df the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. James G. Lawrence, founder of the company, who celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday anniversary on May 1, 1926, went to Wabasha in 1862, and in 1878 became the sole owner of a buhr 
mill of about 80 bbls capacity. The Wabasha Roller Mill Co. was organized in 1882. Its present capacity is 1,200 bbls. In 
1919 Mr, Lawrence sold the controlling interest in the plant to his son-in-law, W. B. Webb, vice president and manager. 
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COMMISSION APPEALS 
IN FEDERATION CASE 


Federal Trade Body’s Resistance to Court 
Order Looked Upon as an Effort to 
Bolster Waning Powers 


Wasuincton, D. C—The Federal 
Trade Commission has noted an appeal 
to the district court of appeals from the 
adverse decision of the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia in the matter of 
the use of compulsory processes in in- 
vestigating the flour milling and baking 


trades. Pending the outcome of the ap- 
peal the investigation will proceed on 
normal lines, 


One of the considerations that prompt- 
ed the Federal Trade Commission to take 
an appeal was doubtless the fact that the 
Supreme Court of the United States will 


this term decide the crucial Claire Fur-* 


nace case. There is a chance that the de- 
cision in this case may strengthen the 
commission’s case against the Federation, 
although this is very doubtful. In this 
case the commission was defeated in the 
supreme court of the District of Colum- 
bis, just as it has been in the millers’ 
case, and then appealed to the district 
court of appeals and finally to the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court. If the commis- 
sion loses the Claire Furnace case its 
compulsory authority over corporations 
will largely disappear, and the future 
ulation of them will be mainly a state 
ins'ead of a federal matter. 

he contention of the furnace company 
ani 22 associates is that while they do 
engage in interstate commerce their 
mining and manufacturing activities are 
wholly intrastate but are so scrambled 
with their interstate dealings that exam- 
iners of the Federal Trade Commission 
cannot investigate the latter without get- 
ting into matters that are beyond their 
authority. 


| 


Tueopore M. KNapren. 





J. J. PAGE CHOSEN TO 
LEAD CANADIAN MILLERS 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 5.—(Special Tele- 
grum)—The annual convention of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
which was held at Montreal on Sept. 29, 
was fully attended. The reports of the 
various officials of the association showed 
that a good year had been experienced 
by the organization. Some increase in 
the membership was also announced. 

The new board elected J. J. Page, of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, president of the associa- 
tion. 

A membership campaign is to be a fea- 
ture of the coming year’s work. This 
campaign is largely to be based upon the 
fact that the association is attempting, 
with every prospect of -success, to do 
away. with old trade abuses and to put 
the industry upon an entirely new basis. 

In the golf tournament, G. A. Morris, 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, won the McDonald & Robb 
gold trophy which is emblematic of the 
Canadian millers’ golf championship. 

A. H. Batey. 





THREE DALLAS BAKERIES 
JOIN FORCES IN MERGER 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A new bakery con- 
solidation has been completed in Texas 
involving the business of the — 
Bakery, the Kleber Baking Co. and the 
Quality Bread Co., all of Dallas. The 
new organization will be known as the 
Schepps-Kleber Baking Co. It is incor- 
porated for $620,000, all of which is paid, 
and has assets of approximately $900,000. 
All of the common stock is owned by the 
operators of the business. 

Julius Schepps heads the company as 
president, George Schepps is vice presi- 
dent, H. Nathanson treasurer, and W. P. 
Kleber secretary. Besides these, the 
board of directors contains Mrs. Jennie 
Schepps, Julius Golman and R. L. Thorn- 
ton. The latter is president of the Mer- 
cantile National Bank of Dallas. 

The three plants at present have 45 
routes and a combined capacity of 100,- 
000 Ibs bread daily. The output ‘is 
wrapped under.the brands Butter-Nut, 
Butter-Krust and Adolphus. All of the 





companies have been established for 
many years. 

Simultaneously with the merger, plans 
were announced for a new plant which 
will combine the Schepps and Kleber 
plants on the site of the former, while 
the Quality unit will remain at its pres- 
ent location. The new building will oc- 
cupy 98,000 square feet and cost between 
$250,000 and $300,000. Construction was 
started on Oct. 1. 

This new building will house four sep- 
arate units, including a cake plant with 
two Fish rotary ovens; a two-unit auto- 
matic pan bread plant with two traveling 
ovens; a hand-made bread plant with six 
peel ovens; and a sweet goods depart- 
ment with one oven, giving the new 
plant a daily capacity of approximately 
200,000 lbs baked goods. 





WISCONSIN BAKERS HOLD 
CONVENTION AT RACINE 


Racine, Wis., Oct. 5.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The twenty-first annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers, Inc., opened today at Racine, 
headquarters being at the New Racine 
Hotel while meetings were held in the 
New Memorial Hall. 

The president of the association, Joseph 
Poehlmann, Milwaukee, opened the meet- 
ing, being followed by an address of wel- 
come delivered by Mayor W. H. Arm- 
strong. Mr. Poehlmann reviewed the his- 
tory of the association and urged the 
bakers to make quality goods, featuring 
their freshness and quality in advertising. 

J. J. Parr, of the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., was the only speaker at 
the opening session. He discussed the 
dairy bakery at the Wisconsin state fair 
and urged that it be continued. rec- 
ommendation of the convention was that 
this bakery should be continued and a 
committee was appointed to work with 
the state authorities to secure larger 
quarters. 

The secretary reported 27 new mem- 
bers and the treasurer’s report showed a 
balance of about $500. Frank Kull- 
man reported for the board of directors 
and recommended that a _ committee 
should be appointed to work with the 
willers and government authorities to 
bring about some standards for flour. He 
said that under the present conditions 
the small baker could not tell the grade 
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J OSEPH S. GEISEL, Kansas City, Mo., 

was recently elected vice president of 
the Goetzmann-Aylsworth Grain Co., 
Minneapolis. 








or quality of flour until it was baked. 
Some felt that with so many good mill- 
ers, bakers had no cause for worry. A 
committee was appointed to consider this 
matter. 

The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America met here and 
the following members were introduced 
at the first business session: Mike Hoff- 
mann, St. Louis; Charles Pfeffer, Louis- 
ville; C. P. Ehlers, Indianapolis; George 
Chussler, Jr., Chicago. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
entertained all attending the convention 
last night in Central Park. Supper was 
served and dancing and other entertain- 
ment features had been arranged. The 
banquet is to be held this evening and 
the convention closes tomorrow. 


S. O. Werner. 





It is brought out in a recent survey 
issued by the Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis, that some flax is 
grown in Oregon, although 90 per cent 
of it is used for fiber. 








Acts of Spain, Switzerland, Brazil and France 
Interest Breadstuffs Industry 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The April-June, 
1926, International Review of the Science 
and Practice of Agriculture just received 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture from the bureau of agricul- 
tural science, of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome contains in- 
formation of considerable interest to the 
breadstuffs industry. 

The Brazilian Boletin do Ministerio da 
Agricultura, Industria e Comercio, of 
September, 1925, says that for 10 years 
from Aug. 7, 1925, no state taxes ap- 
plicable to factories set up for the utili- 
zation of oil seeds are to be levied. Ter- 
ritorial taxes, however, will apply. 

The Spanish efforts of last fall to- 
ward stabilization of the grain market, 
partially renewed this year, seem to have 
been, in part, at least, the model for 
similar measures taken this year by 
France, Italy, Belgium and other Euro- 
pean countries. The ministry of fomento, 
with that object in view, last fall, in 
order to prevent speculation in grain 
and enable farmers to keep it under 
normal conditions up to the time of ac- 
tual sale, authorized, in connection with 
the 1925 harvest, the making of loans 
to farmers for an amount equal to half 
the value of the grain which they have 
deposited in pledge. The sum of 50,- 
000,000 pesetas was set aside for the pur- 
pose of the grain loans, according to the 
Gaceta de Madrid. 

The Swiss laws of 1925 set the example 
for the stimulation of cereal cultivation 
in Europe in 1925-26 and future years. 
The Swiss Federal Bank supplies funds 
for the milling premiums. Every pro- 
ducer in. Switzerland who uses cereals 





grown by himself for the feeding of his 
own family in bread and flour has the 
right to a milling premium of five francs 
per 100 kilograms of wheat, rye, spelt, 
corn, and in the mountain districts, bar- 
ley. For the latter districts the pre- 
mium is increased by an extra sum which 
may amount to a maximum of three 
francs per quintal of grain. For the 
purposes of the premium, gleaners are 
reckoned as direct producers. Produc- 
ers wishing to benefit by this measure 
or to surrender on favorable terms the 
quantities of grain which are in excess 
of their domestic needs, as also the mill- 
ers who grind the grains in respect of 
which the premium is paid, must allow 
the inspecting bodies of the federal 
grain control free access to warehouses 
or farms. Whenever the producer wishes 
to sell to the government, on favorable 
terms, the surplus of his domestic re- 
quirements in grain, he must first of all 
provide on general lines for these re- 
quirements, using his own crops. 

The Vocational School for Millers and 
Bakers, which opened in Paris on Oct. 13, 
1924, under the direction of M. R. Wal- 
terspiler, will turn out practical work- 
men, intimately acquainted with the va- 
rious operations of milling and mill en- 
gineering, capable of constructing mills 
and of introducing useful improvements 
to their own machinery. L’Association 
Nationale de la Meunerie Francaise met 
the expense of the first plant for the in- 
stitution, while grants from the under- 
secretaryship for technical instruction, 
subscriptions and school fees insured its 
continuance. Lecturers conduct classes in 
the technical processes of milling, study 
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and classification of the various species 
of cereals, art of grinding and its im- 
provements through the centuries, and 
the installation and equipment of the 
modern mill... Instruction also is given in 
chemistry as epplied to milling. Spe- 
cialists in bread making explain the 
physical and chemical changes set up 
during the process, the methods of 
kneading and the care of the oven. The 
rudiments of microbiology also are 
taught. Instruction is given in ento- 
mology as applied to cereals, to flour and 
to bread, in the use of hydraulic motor 
engines, in the custom house regulations, 
commercial law and bookkeeping. 

The pupils do practical work at the 
mill of the Assistance Publique, Paris, 
and visit other mills, bakeries, and manu- 
factories. Examinations are held at the 
end of the school year. Successful can- 
didates receive a diploma in mill engi- 
neering awarded by the undersecretary- 
ship for technical instruction. 

In addition to the administrative of- 
fices and classrooms, the school also in- 
cludes two laboratories, one for the pu- 
pils and the other for research. The re- 
search work includes a new method of 
measurement of the moisture contained 
in a grain of corn. There is also a min- 
iature mill, and four electrical kneading 
machines, each capable of working from 
two to three kilograms of flour, and an 
oven for baking bread, heated by gas 
and equipped with a nitrogen pyrometer 
according to the Richard system. In 
the research laboratory, directed by Mlle. 
M. T. Pecaud, studies are being made in 
regard to the improvement of the quality 
of French wheat strains which are found 
unsatisfactory by bakers. 


MILLING AND BAKING FIRMS 
EXHIBIT AT CHICAGO SHOW 


Curicaco, Inu.—The sixth annual Food 
and Household Exposition, conducted by 
the Chicago Herald & Examiner at the 
Coliseum, Chicago, last week, was one 
of the most successful and best attended 
ever organized by that paper, and sev- 
eral milling and baking concerns had at- 
tractive exhibits. 

The booth of the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co. was in charge of 
F. M. Heinz, assisted by two other rep- 
resentatives. J. S. Stone, Chicago man- 
ager, was also present a great part of 
the time. This concern had a very well- 
equipped booth and two women demon- 
strators, who served hot biscuits all dur- 
ing the show. The firm gave away as 
souvenirs large shopping bags, advertis- 
ing Ceresota flour, and from the begin- 
ning of the show on Monday morning 
up to Thursday evening, had given out 





40,000 bags. 


A. E. Cull, district manager, was in 
charge of the Corn Products Refining 
Co.’s_ attractive booth. He and four 
other representatives were kept busy giv- 
ing out samples of their products and 
special prize packages, containing a 
heavy aluminum food cover and cook 
book, with the purchase of Mazola, Karo 
and Linit. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s booth 
was a very popular place. In fact, there 
was a long line streaming past all day 
and evening. A chef and three women 
made pancakes and served them as fast 
as they could. 

Grennan Bakeries had a very attrac- 
tive booth, and gave away a 10c package 
of cookies with every 25c purchase. 

Sawyer Biscuit Co. had four represen- 
tatives, and gave away samples of its 
various products. 

Case & Martin Pie Co.’s booth was a 
very popular place and six representa- 
tives served samples of pies to thousands 


of people. 

Delvinator Co.’s booth had several 
electric refrigerators on display~ and 
gave away free chances on them. Three 


or four representatives were in attend- 
ance. 





FARM PRICES DECLINE 

Wasninoton, D. C.—The purchasing 
power of the farmer’s dollar continues to 
decline, for although the average of com- 
modity prices is declining, the farmer’s 
products are falling more rapidly, The 
Department of Agriculture calculates 
that the agricultural dollar depreciated 
from 93c in August, 1925, to 82c this 
August. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Most mills reported improvement in 
business last week. Total sales by spring 
wheat mills probably averaged 100 per 
cent of capacity. Thus far this week, 
however, little business has been effected. 

Scattered purchases by flour jobbers 
accounted for the business that was put 
through last week. No large bakery 
buyers are reported to have come into 
the market. 

Trade Well Stocked Up.—With few 
exceptions, buyers appear to have their 
current needs covered. There is little 
disposition to order out flour against old 
bookings. Country mills, especially, com- 
plain of difficulty in this respect. 

Prices Firm—Mills maintain quota- 
tions firmly, prices being about un- 
changed from a week ago. There are 
few reports of price cutting, although 
here and there sellers particularly anx- 
ious to accumulate bookings make an oc- 
casional low sale. 

Clears still hold relatively strong and 
scarce, although some mills report the 
situation a trifle less favorable. 

Export Trade Quiet.—Except for the 
usual run of low grade flour, the export 
field is inactive. Scandinavian countries 
called for second clears last week, but 
most of the foreign inquiry still shows 
that buyers’ ideas are out of line with 
those of sellers. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Oct. 5 Year ago 

GOCEOM cv cccccscccecs $8.10@8.40 $8.00@8.55 
Standard patent ..... 7.70@8.10 7.856@8.16 
Second patent ....... 7.45@7.90 7.65@7.85 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.20@7.30 7.45@7.55 
First clear, jute*..... 6.60@6.95 6.75 @6.90 
Second clear, jute*... 4.15@5.10 4.10@4.75 
Whole wheat ........ 7.10@7.20 7.00@7.30 
Graham, standard .... 6.40@6.50 6.90@7.00 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLIN AS 


Durum millers report that buyers still 
are interested in semolinas only for 
near-by shipment and except for purchas- 
ing to cover their requirements a week 
or two ahead are holding off. Durum re- 
ceipts continue to run high in moisture 
content due to the prevailing rains. Re- 
ceipts in general are light. One firm re- 
ports that it was unable to pick up any 
durum of dry milling quality on Oct. 5. 
Premiums are firm. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 41%4@4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis; No. 8 semolina and durum 
fancy patent, 444@4\c. 

In the week ending Oct. 2, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 78,379 
bbls durum products, compared with 68,- 
429, made by eight mills, in the previous 
week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20 were in operation Oct. 5: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C (one half), 
D, E, F, G and rye (one half) mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 529,200 294,692 5 
Previous week .. 529,200 326,965 62 
Year ago ....... 522,000 358,264 69 
Two years ago... 559,800 237,813 42 
Three years ago. 661,100 310,890 56 
Four years ago.. 646,000 455,836 81 
Five years ago.. 546,000 389,340 71 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 5,700 bbls last week, 2,198 
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in the previous week, 2,500 a year ago, 
and 13,486 two years ago. 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, and Iowa; with a daily ca- 
pacity of 57,605 bbls, from Sept. 1 to 
Oct. 2, 1926, with comparisons, in barrels 
(000’s omitted) : 


-—Output— 7-Exports—, 
1926 1926 1926 1925 
Minneapolis 1,314 1,581 13 8 
St. Paul ..... . 61 v’e’s oe 
Duluth-Superior. 105 147 iin éc> 
Pree 1,110 1,443 27 15 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and two from 
Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 323,940 214,564 66 
Previous week .. 387,840 232,315 60 
Veer Q@BO ..ccoee 459,540 312,472 68 
Two years ago... 424,890 286,295 67 
Three years ago. 369,600 227,768 62 
Four years ago.. 344,400 253,927 74 
Five years ago... 417,690 223,955 53 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Sept. 4 64 70,615 277,334 283,516 2,799 1,895 
Sept. 11 62 69,115 219,469 272,144 6,149 2,073 
Sept. 18 61 68,940 261,907 309,507 10,129 2,060 
Sept. 25 60 64,640 232,315 325,543 719 4,054 
Oct. 2. 42 53,990 214,554 312,472 7,281 4,472 


BUTTERMILK DRYING PLANT OPENS 


Formal opening of the buttermilk dry- 
ing plant at Litchfield, Minn., was cele- 
brated last week. The plant, costing 
$65,000, was built through the co-opera- 
tion of 16 creameries, all members of the 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc. 


FESTIVAL IS PLANNED 


A. L. Ruenitz, of the Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., has called the 
attention of The Northwestern Miller 
to the fact that on Oct. 7 his town will 
celebrate its annual sauerkraut festival. 
Springfield claims to be the “sauerkraut 
capital of the world.” In describing 
“Sauerkraut Day” last year, the Minne- 
apolis Tribune said: “With simple, 
straightforward and scientific precision 
the ceremony proceeded. The krauter- 
ians were serious, businesslike, preoccu- 
pied. There wasn’t any joking. Seven- 
teen tons of sauerkraut are not funny. 
Nor was there any highfaluting oratory. 
They’d come to bury sauerkraut, not to 
praise him.” Sauerkraut is not produced 
in Springfield. It is shipped in there and 
then advertised, residents say. Flour 
milling, dairying, and brick and tile 
menufacturing are among the town’s 
principal industries. 


NOTES 


George W. Florida, formerly engaged 
in the milling industry at Rockford, 
Minn., died last week, aged 78. 

C. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, came 
back from the East on Oct. 4. 

T. C. McGrath, secretary of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is in 
Minneapolis for a couple of days. 

M. P. Fuller, vice president of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, has re- 
turned from New York and Boston. 

Harold R. Ward, general sales man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has returned from the East. 

Frank B. Ham, president of Frank B. 
Ham & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., was a 
Minneapolis visitor last week. He was 
here, with Mrs. Ham, on a business tour 
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that took him to Winnipeg and other 
western points, his return being by way 
of Chicago. 

The plant of the Battle Lake (Minn.) 
Milling Co. has resumed operations as 
the Lake Region Flour Mill. New ma- 
chinery has been installed. 


Standard cotton flour bags, 98-lb size, 
are quoted at $139.50 per M, and 49-lb 
size at $88.50, printed on one side, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, less usual quantity differen- 
tials. 

Joseph W. Mashek, vice president of 
the Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
back from the East, after having called 
on the trade in various cities from Maine 
to Virginia. 

C. W. Fairchild, district sales manager 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been transferred from Or- 
lando, Fla., to the main office of the com- 
pany in this city. 

L. E. Wheeler, district sales manager 
for the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
is attending the convention of the Wis- 
consin Association of Master Bakers, 
Inc., at Racine, Oct. 4-6. 

M. M. Nowak, Chicago, of the Nowak 
Milling Corporation, and Frank - 
son, of the Arcady Farms Milling * 
Chicago, mixed feed manufacturers, were 
in Minneapolis on Oct. 2. 

Vernon Powell has purchased the plant 
formerly owned by the Broadus (Mont.) 
Co-operative Milling Co. and will put it 
into operation at an early date, doing 
both commercial and custom milling. 


The old water driven grist mill at Cas- 
cade, Iowa, will cease to operate. The 
dam across the Maquoketa River has 
been ordered removed to allow the river 
a clearer course in time of high water. 


About 40 feed and grain men will leave 
Minneapolis on Oct. 16 for the conven- 
tions of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation and the United States Feed 
Distributors’ Association, to be held at 
Buffalo, Oct. 18-20. 


The Northwest section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists will 
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meet on Oct. 8, at the Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis. Dinner will be served, after 
which a discussion of the present flour 
definition as regards moisture will be led 
by Harry Snyder. Men interested in 
sales work from the various milling or- 
ganizations have been invited. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Inquiry for flour came in both light 
and slow, resulting in very little new 
mill business being booked. Some of- 
fers made were much too low to be ac- 
cepted, and others resulted in scattered 
sales. Trade taken was small to fair 
sized lots for bakery and jobbing ac- 
count. Shipping orders dragged for one 
mill. When wheat was lower the trade 
would not buy and now the advance has 
discouraged placing orders with mills. 
The holding off attitude of buyers is 
‘stronger than ever. Clears are in good 
demand and scarce. 

The durum mill made scattered sales 
to the outside trade last week. Buyers 
did not show much activity in any quar- 
ter, the present demand seemingly being 
to fill near-by needs. The trade continues 
to buy in hand-to-mouth fashion hoping 
that wheat will come down and allow 
them to book at lower prices. 

Quotations, Oct. 2, at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


1926 1925 
Wipet Patent 6 ocsccccs $8.05@8.30 $7.80@8.15 
Second patent ....... 7.70@8.05 7.65@7.90 
First clear, jute ..... 7.15@7.40 7.15@7.55 
Second clear, jute ... 6.10@6.35 4.70@4.95 


Duluth-Superior flour output as r- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. cf 

bbls activity 

Sept. 36-Oct. 2 ....ccsceee 28,200 78 
Previous week ........... 29,290 79 
eee OOS «bee taesen cw cecus 33,005 90 
DWE FORTS GRO sevecvcccrs 34,675 94 


NOTES 
J. A. Walter, Buffalo, who recently 
sold his mill to the Sheffield interests, 
Minneapolis, was in Duluth last week. 
- H. Sutherland, secretary of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., who has 
(Continued on page 60.) 











JILDRED BENNETT, 17-year-old farm girl, Ellendale, Minn., is the grand 
champion club bread maker of the state, a title won at the Minnesota 
State Fair and Northwest Dairy Exposition, Sept. 4-11. 
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A GOOD START IN SOUTHWEST 

Operations of southwestern mills are 
23 per cent heavier so far this crop year 
than in the corresponding period of 1925. 
In the same time, sales have been 51 per 
cent larger this year than last. 

Mills in this section operated 90.9 per 

cent of capacity in August, 1926, pro- 
ducing 2,572,437 bbls, which is the larg- 
esi amount ever milled in a single month 
here. The percentage of capacity oper- 
ated is the highest for more than eight 
ye irs. 
" Lhe following figures, compiled from 
the regular weekly reports to The North- 
western Miller, are presented to show 
the comparisons: 


JULY 
Output Pet. of Pct. of ca- 
bbls activity pacity sold 
1926. .peees 2,285,124 83 255 
$026 sn acmas 1,706,802 60.7 107 
AUGUST 

$926 . os: ca's 2,572,437 90.9 117 
1026... ced0% 1,823,104 64.9 112 

SEPTEMBER 
50365 o.desae 2,363,027 83.4 94 
1 1,771,815 62.8 92 

RECAPITULATION 

$926. isewye 7,220,588 85.8 155 
2026). cee var 5,301,721 62.8 104 


Millers in the Southwest continue to 
experience light business. Current sales 
probably average less than 50 per cent 
of capacity, and a decline is also ap- 
parent in inquiries. The somewhat 
stronger tendency of prices does nothing 
to stimulate buyers, most of whom 
frankly lack confidence in the advance, 
which is partly offset by higher millfeed 
values. 

Bakers Moderate Buyers.—One or two 
orders amounting to more than 5,000 
bbls were placed last week by bakers, 
but, generally, small lot business pre- 
vails, with many purchases of single cars. 
The larger bakery buyers manifest a 
complete lack of interest, either for near- 
by or distant shipment. 

Jobbing Trade Quiet.—Scattered sales 
are being made to distributors, these, 
too, being in small lots to supply current 
needs, The attitude of jobbers and other 
flour handlers is much the same as that 
of bakers, and substantial inquiries are 
few. 

Export Trade Slack—A moderate 
amount of clears and straights is being 
regularly taken by established trade in 
Latin-American markets. Sales to all 
European countries have declined with 
the higher prices, and the small number 
ee inquiries received are below the mar- 
cet. 

Shipping Instructions Fair—Most 
mills report a better tone in shipping in- 
structions, although a number of mills 
lost some running time last week because 
of difficulty in this direction. There is 
no accumulation of directions at any 
point, nor is there any freedom in their 
flow, but their day-to-day receipt is 
holding production fairly steady. 

Clears.—Clears are slightly easier in 
price. Offerings, while still light, are 
larger than recently. Domestic demand 
is active at every dip in quotations. 

Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 2, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
i40’s, f.0.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
57.40@7.90 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.90@7.30; 
straight, $6.60@7.05; first clear, $5.65@ 
6.10; second clear, $4.90@5.50; low grade, 
“4.60@4.90. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
Sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 





70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 360,660 286,375 79 
Previous week .. 360,660 278,311 77 
Beem GOR ccvcees 373,560 208,938 56 
Two years ago... 338,010 288,865 85 
Five-year average (same week).... 76 
Ten-year average (same week).... 78 
KANSAS CITY 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 175,500 141,418 80 
Previous week .. 175,500 147,795 84 
\. 2 eee 151,500 125,717 83 
Two years ago... 148,500 132,424 88 
Five-year average (same week).... 88 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 87 
WICHITA 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 62,400 49,494 79 
Previous week .. 62,400 54,218 86 
Wear OOO .occecs 65,700 30,671 46 
Two years ago... 64,620 60,490 93 
8ST. JOSEPH 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 47,400 48,084 101 
Previous week .. 47,400 46,314 97 
Year ago «...... 47,400 27,094 57 
Two years ago... 47,400 62,432 110 
SALINA 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 37,800 31,641 83 
Previous week .. 37,800 30,040 79 
Weer GO cesses 45,000 27,275 60 
Two years ago... 46,200 29,838 64 
ATCHISON 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 29,700 28,130 95 
Previous week .. 29,700 24,808 84 
OMAHA 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 27,300 23,695 86 
Previous week .. 27,300 23,128 84 
WORF ABO ovccesre 27,300 23,329 85 
Two years ago... 27,300 24,961 91 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Sept. 26-Oct. 2 cccccscescscvsscescvvses 50 
PrevioUS WOOK .ccccccccesvcesccccveces 61 
FOROS GO ccicccuccccesccccvesconsesess 64 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 8 fair and 50 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
81,577 bbls last week, 35,643 in the pre- 
vious week, 7,110 a year ago and 85,581 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


Total deliveries on September con- 
tracts in Kansas City were 1,196,000 bus 
wheat, 321,000 bus corn and 174,000 bus 
oats. 

Paul F. Fischer has resigned as Michi- 
gan state agent for the Newton (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co. No suc- 
cessor has as yet been appointed. 

Charles A. Barrows, export sales man- 
ager for the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, will leave Oct. 9 for a 
fortnight’s vacation, which will be spent 
in Galveston and other southern cities. 

Kansas City wheat receipts in Septem- 
ber amounted to 6,505,800 bus, compared 
with 17,073,000 in August and 21,949,000 
in July. The decline was expected in 
view of the fall sowing period and bad 
roads. Locai wheat stocks decreased 
229,720 bus during the month, 


With the establishment of its new 
bakery here, the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. has cut the price of its 
bread about 12% per cent, selling a 12- 
oz loaf for 7c and one of 20 oz for 10c. 
The company has 150 stores in Kansas 
City. Other bakers are not meeting the 
price reduction. 


John B. Nicholson, until recently man- 
ager of the Kaw Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Topeka, Kansas, has been appoint- 
ed assistant to Harry G. Randall, gen- 
eral manager of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and will have charge of 
the physical properties of that organiza- 
tion. 

The total acreage planted to wheat in 
Kansas this year will be 11,000,000 or 
more is the prediction of J. F. Jarrell, 
manager of the agricultural development 
department of the Santa Fe Railroad. 
This will be an increase of 5@10 per 


cent over a year ago. Seeding is about 
50 per cent completed, Mr. Jarrell esti- 
mates. 

A. D. Acheson, of the Acheson Flour 
Co., Philadelphia, accompanied Gordon 
B. Wood, sales manager for the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, back 
from the latter’s eastern trip, and is 
spending the week here. The Acheson 
Flour Co. acts as distributor for the 
brands of the Midland company in part 
of the eastern territory. 

James A. Jackson, who recently ap- 
plied for membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, has withdrawn his ap- 
plication. Mr. Jackson, who was to have 
become manager of the Kansas City of- 
fice of the Rocky Mountain Grain & 
Commission Co., Denver, decided it would 
be dangerous to the health of his wife 
to move her from the higher altitude of 
Colorado. 

Rainfall in the Southwest last month 
was almost unprecedented. In Kansas 
City on Oct. 2 it. had rained on 21 con- 
secutive days, and the local weather bu- 
reau predicted its continuance for at 
least two more days. Fields are soaked, 
roads are impassable and considerable 
high water has been experienced. The 
weather is surely helping the wheat grow- 
ers to a program of “orderly market- 
ing,” which has been preached for a long 
time but seldom practiced. 


SALINA 


Flour business continues quiet although 
sales have been heavier, with shipping 
directions coming in more freely. Pur- 
chases are mostly for near-by require- 
ments. Prices remain steady. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 30, cotton 98’s, Kansas City 
basis: fancy short patent, $7.50@8 bbl; 
95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; straight, $7.10 
@7.30. 

NOTES 

N. F. Noland, of the Davis-Noland- 
Merrill Grain Co., Kansas City, visited 
the firm’s branch office here last week. 

H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager 
for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., re- 
turned Oct. 1 from a trip to Memphis, 
Tenn. 

J. W. Cornelius and Miss Ruth Kaes- 
bach, who have been with the Salina 
Roll, Corrugating & Machine Co., were 
married at Minneapolis, Kansas, Sept. 
29. They left for Kansas City to take 
up positions with the Kansas City Grind- 
ing & Corrugating Co., Oct. 1. 


WICHITA 


Demand for flour is fairly good, but 
with the advance in cash wheat and in 
flour, buyers were afraid to purchase 
heavily. Shipping directions show an 
improvement. Mills report selling from 
80 to 90 per cent of capacity. Export 
demand continues unchanged with steady 
bookings to Holland and the West In- 
dies. Prices had a little wider range 
than usual last week. Prices, basis 98-lb 
cottons, Kansas City, Oct. 1: short pat- 
ent, $7.90@8.10 bbl; straight, $7.40@ 
7.60; clears, $6.40@6.60. 

NOTES 

A. R. Hacker, of the Enid (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was a Wichita visitor last 
week. 

J. W. Goff, Texas representative of 
the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
with headquarters in Dallas, visited the 
home office last week. 

John Hayes, of the John Hayes Grain 
Co., has returned from a six weeks’ trip 
to California, where he visited his son, 
Frank, and his daughter, Ruby. 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., left last week 
for Los Angeles, Cal., where he will 
meet his son, Jack, who is a student on 
the “University Afloat,” which is on an 
eight months’ cruise of the world. 


ATCHISON 


Sharp upturns in the market last week 
practically eliminated flour demand. 
Most offers are about 25c bbl under cur- 
rent values. Shipping instructions are 
good enough to allow full time opera- 
tions. Export demand is light. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 2, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri 
River: hard wheat short patent $7.20@ 
7.40 bbl, straight $6.90@7.10, first clear 
$5.75@5.90; soft wheat short patent $7@ 
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7.20, straight $6.70@6.90, first clear $5.75 
@6. 
_ * 


E. B, Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, is visit- 
ing the connections of his mill in the East. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour sales last week were meager, 
amounting to less than one half of the 
capacity of mills. Domestic buyers have 
held aloof with prices advancing. Ship- 
ping directions were the only gratifying 
feature of the week’s business, being re- 
ceived in sufficient volume to insure con- 
tinued full time operation in most quar- 
ters. Foreign inquiry was at a stand- 
still, buyers being out of line on the few 
offers received. Quotations, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, Oct. 2: short patent 
$7.40@8 bbl, straight $7@7.50, first clear 
$6.15@6.60. 

NOTES 

A. L. Jacobson, manager of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, spent last 
week in Chicago on business. 

D. E. Walters, of the Kansas City of- 
fice of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., vis- 
ited the local Board of Trade last week. 


H. O. Davis, manager of the Imperial 
Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas, has 
returned from a week’s trip through 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

J. E. Sullivan, sales manager for the 
Attica (Kansas) Mills, spent several days 
here, dividing his time between a hos- 
pital, where a newly arrived daughter 
was quartered, and the Board of Trade. 

Lillian Magnuson and Marjorie Rayl, 
Hutchinson girls who won the state 
bread baking contest for members of 
the 4H clubs at Topeka recently, 
continue to win honors at other exhibi- 
tions. 

The Hutchinson Board of Trade will 
soon occupy larger quarters. Arrange- 
ments have been completed to take over 
the present offices and auditorium of the 
Chamber of Commerce in the Rorabaugh- 
Wiley Building, which will give the 
board about four times as much floor 
space as it has at present. 


OKLAHOMA 

Shipping instructions were received 
more satisfactorily last week than for 
some time and Oklahoma mills operated 
actively. A few that had decreased op- 
erations again were on a 24-hour basis. 
The increase came during an extended 
period of rain that interfered with cot- 
ton picking, but it marked the beginning 
of the autumn business that comes in 
most of Oklahoma with the movement of 
cotton. Only a few new orders were re- 
ported by millers but they believe that 
new business will gather momentum from 
now on. The export business for most 
mills was virtually at a standstill. Soft 
wheat short patent flour sold on Oct. 2 
at $8.10 bbl, and hard wheat short pat- 
ent at $8. 

NOTES 

The Colonial Baking Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., has been authorized to issue $150,- 
000 of 8 per cent preferred stock. 

Flour exports from Galveston and 
Houston during the last half of Septem- 
ber were much lighter than during that 
period of August. 

E. H. Bost, Fort Smith, Ark., is to 
establish a retail flour and feed store at 
Branch, Ark., with H. F. Burt, of 
Charleston, Ark., in charge. 

The East Montgomery Feed & Fuel 
Co., Houston, Texas, was incorporated 
recently with a capital stock of $5,000 
by W. A. Sheffield, C. M. Carothers and 
M. O. Reed. 

J. V. Neuhaus, president of the Hous- 
ton Merchants’ Exchange, reports that 
John H. Upschulte has resigned as fed- 
eral grain inspector there and has been 
succeeded by W. J. Peterson, Galveston. 

“The business interests of the country 
should enjoy as much prosperity next 
year as they have this year and as they 
did last year,” Frank Kell, president 
of the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, told his home folks 
in an address delivered there last week. 
He said that he believed that a safe- 
guarded removal of restrictions in immi- 
gration would furnish a more satisfac- 
tory solution of the farm problem than 
governmental financial aid to agriculture. 




































































































CANADIAN MILLERS MEET 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Mont- 
real last week. This organization is 
growing in strength and importance as 
the years go by. It represents the mills 
of all parts of Canada and is doing a 
work that is of the greatest value to the 
industry. 

In the few short years of its existence 
many bad and unprofitable selling prac- 
tices that have often deprived Canadian 
flour millers of profits they would other- 
wise have earned have been abolished. 
For instance, the old guaranteed price, 
a most prolific source of trouble and 
loss, is now almost entirely eliminated, 
and other unfair trading practices have 
‘also béen reduced. 

In another field_of united effort, that 
of freight rates, the work of the central 
office in Montreal and of the freight rates 
committee has brought about important 
improvements. The aim of the associa- 
tion is to serve the interests of all Cana- 
dian millers in this respect, and to bring 
about transportation conditions that will 
be fair and equal in their effect upon 
the movement of flour for both home and 
foreign trade. Never have the problems 
of rail rates on flour in Canada been so 
effectively dealt with as has been the case 
since this association began giving atten- 
tion to the matter. 

These and other improvements in the 
state of the Canadian milling industry 
have been gained by mutual confidence 
and good faith on the part of the asso- 
ciation’s members. There have been 
times when suspicion and_ distrust 
marred the smooth working out of re- 
forms, but this was to be expected in the 
circumstances of the times. Now most 
of the old differences have died out and 
the organization was never in better con- 
dition than the meeting of last week dis- 
closed, 

A further increase in membership is 
the next step to be undertaken. All ac- 
tive mills, no matter how small their ca- 
pacity, are being invited to join and to 
take a full share in the work. With its 
membership so increased, the association 
will be able to undertake further im- 
provements in the conditions under which 
millers carry on their work, and to in- 
sure reasonable profits to all well man- 
aged concerns, no matter in what part 
of Canada they are located. 


TORONTO 


Demand for spring wheat flour in this 
part of Canada is improving. Buyers 
who were holding off for a break in 
prices are being forced into the market 
for supplies they can wait for no longer. 
Prices are again firmer and an advance 
is expected. Quotations, Oct. 2: 


Oct. 2 Sept. 25 
Top patents ......cccscees $8.30 $8.30 
Patents ..... Rite ciewsererbe 8.05 8.05 
Second patents ........... 7.80 7.80 
Export patents ........... 7.60 7.60 
WUE CIORE cicveccccsccces 6.70 6.70 
Es GUGGS cccccveccsccces 5.50 5.50 
WOOG MBOUP cs cccccscecces 5.00 5.00 


Foregoing prices are per barrel in bags 
of 98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Mont- 
real territory, less 10c bbl discount for cash, 
plus cartage if used. For quantity pur- 
chases, bakers get a discount of 20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Soft winter wheat 
flour is firm and offerings are not plenti- 
ful. Buyers who have been waiting for 
lower prices have been disappointed, as 
the weather has turned what should have 
been a low price period into one of 
strength. Within the past week prices 
advanced 10@20c bbl here. Quotations, 
Oct. 2: 90 per cent soft winter wheat 

atents, in secondhand jute bags, $5.90 

bl, car lots, Toronto freights; $6.10, 
Montreal; $5.75@5.80, bulk lots in buy- 
ers’ bags, seaboard for export. 

Exporting Trade.—Mills all report a 
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Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 


Shipping Terms Defined 


In a short statement under the above heading, in The Northwestern Miller 
of Sept. 22, there was some ambiguity. The original and correct announce- 
ment of the Canadian National Millers’ Association on this subject reads as 


follows: 


Grain 


“Immediate Shipment: 


From Canadian inland points by vessel or rail- 


way, shall be deemed to be shipment within five working days following date 
of sale, and buyer shall furnish shipping instructions not later than the day 


following the day of sale. 
“Prompt Shipment: 


From Canadian inland points by vessel or by rail- 


way, shall be deemed to be shipment within 14 running days following date 
of sale, and buyer shall furnish shipping instructions not later than three days 


following the day of sale.” 


Flour, Meal and Millfeed ‘ 


“Immediate Shipment: 


From Canadian inland points by vessel or by 


railway, shall be deemed to be shipment within five clear days following 


date of sale. 
“Prompt Shipment: 


From Canadian inland points by vessel or by rail- 


way, shall be deemed to be shipment within 14 days following date of sale.” 








W. CHALFANT, veteran superin- 
*tendent of mill construction, who, 
after 34 years’ service with the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is now 


retiring. Mr. Chalfant was born at 
South Bend, Ind., in 1852, going to south- 
ern Minnesota at an early age, where he 
was brought up on a farm. In 1878, and 
immediately after the big mill explosion 
there, he went to Minneapolis, and en- 
tered the employ of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co. In 1898 Mr. Chalifant left Min- 
neapolis for Canada, to become mechani- 
cal superintendent for the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., which position he has 
capably filled up to the time of his re- 
tirement. He has, during his long years 
of service in the flour milling industry, 
made many friends, who share the re- 
gret of the local staff at his departure, 
and join in wishing him all good things 
for the future. Mr. Chalfant left Win- 
nipeg recently, and will, for the present, 
make his home at Preston, Minn. 








poor inquiry for export spring wheat 
flour. Buyers have been expecting a de- 
cline, which so far has not materialized. 
On the contrary, prices are firmer, Con- 
tinental Europe has been buying modest 
quantities, while the United Kingdom is 
indifferent and doing little or nothing. 
Quotations, Oct. 2: export spring pat- 
ents, c.i.f., London, x seen § or Glas- 





gow, seaboard basis, October, November 
and December 43s 6d per 280 lbs, in jute. 

Ontario winters are doing poorly for 
export. Buyers’ bids are lower than 
mills can accept. Some brokers here 
have put through an odd car lot, but 
there is no life in the trade. Prices are 
firm to 6d higher. On Oct. 2, mills were 
asking 89s@89s 6d per 280 lbs, in jute, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or London, Oc- 
tober shipment. 

NOTES 

The Huron Flour Mills, Ltd., Seaforth, 
Ont., has made an assignment for the 
benefit of its creditors. 

Sydney S. Joule, of Samuel Dobree & 
Sons, Halifax, N. S., was in Toronto 
last week. 

Wm. J. Mullen, secretary and sales 
manager, Novadel Process Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y., visited Toronto on Oct. 1. 

R. J. Pinchin, of the Copeland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was a visitor 
here on Sept. 27, when he called at this 
office. 

Hamilton C. Milne, of Wm. Morrison 
& Son, Ltd., flour importers, Glasgow, is 
visiting Canada, and spent several days 
of last week in Toronto. He is accom- 
panied by his wife. 

This office would like to remind the 
trade that the annual convention of the 
Bread & Cake Bakers’ Association of 
Canada is to take place at the King Ed- 
ward Hotel, Toronto, Oct. 12-14. 


The Canadian courts have allowed an 
appeal of Brown’s Bread, Ltd., Toronto, 
from an injunction granted the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., whereby the former 
concern was restrained from using the 
words “Health Biscuits.” 


VANCOUVER 


Domestic flour quotations are un- 
changed and sales continue to be very 
slow. The local trade are firmly of the 
opinion that prices must come lower 
and are prepared to buy only when re- 
quired until lower levels are reached. 
Not only in the domestic market is this 
bearish idea prevalent, but foreign buy- 
ers are also of the same mind. Sales 
to the Orient are extremely light and 
bids received from that market are for 
the most part 50@75c bbl below millers’ 
ideas. Odd parcels are being sold to the 
United Kingdom and some shipments are 
going forward on consignment, but busi- 
ness generally is most unsatisfactory. 


NOTES 


Major D. E. Treharne, resident direc- 
tor of the Spillers milling interests in 
western Canada, was a Vancouver vis- 
itor last week for the purpose of attend- 
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ing the annual meeting of the Vancouver 
Milling & Grain Co., Ltd. 

J. E. Hall has succeeded H. R. Mc- 
Millan as president of the Vancouver 
Merchants’ Exchange for the ensuing 


year. Mr. Hall is president of the Van- 
couver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., one of 
the pioneer grain and flour exporting or- 
ganizations of western Canada. He is 
the first grain man to occupy the presi- 
dent’s chair. ‘ 


George Mclvor, western sales man- 
ager for the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd., with headquar- 
ters in Calgary, returned last week from 
the Orient. O. Z. Buchanan, Vancouver 
representative of the wheat pool, who has 
been acting as western sales manager dur- 
ing the absence of Mr. MclIvor, has re- 
turned to Vancouver. 


MONTREAL 


Some interest is shown in spring wheat 
flour. A fair volume of sales is reported 
from city and provincial buyers. Old 
wheat flour is being stocked by bakers 
who, however, in some cases, limit their 
purchases in the hope of lower prices on 
new wheat flour. Export business was 
not as good last week as for the previous 
week, although a fair quantity of in- 
quiries was received. Prices are firm. 
Domestic prices, Oct. 1: first patents 
$8.30 bbl, patents $8.05, second patents 
$7.80, export patent $7.60. Granular is 
quoted at 20c bbl above first patent. All 
prices are for flour in jutes, car lots, ex- 
track, Montreal rate points, less 10c cash 
discount. 

Business is fairly active in winter 
wheat with prices firm. Quotations, Oct. 
1, $6.30@6.40 bbl, secondhand jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, net cash; small lots, $7@ 
7.10, less 10c cash discount. 


NOTES 


J. E. McCrosty, sales manager at Ot- 
tawa, Ont., for the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., was in Montreal on business 
last week. 

Ben Moir, a baker of Halifax, was 
here last week, and was introduced on 
*change by Thomas Williamson, vice 
president and managing director of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Hamilton C. Milne, of William Morri- 
son & Sons, Ltd., flour importer, Glas- 
gow, agent there for the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., was in Montreal last 
week, visiting the Ogilvie company’s ex- 
port department. 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour in western Canada 
shows steady improvement. Most prairie 
millers last week reported satisfactory 
sales. Domestic business, as is usual at 
this time of year, is becoming more ac- 
tive, while an improved inquiry from 
over-sea markets is a feature of the 
trade. Prices are unchanged. In some 
quarters it is reported that millers are 
experiencing some difficulty in obtaining 
supplies of milling wheat. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Oct. 2, at $8.65 bbi, 
jute, seconds at $8.05, and first clears 
at $6.80, Fort William basis; cottons, 
15c more; Alberta points 10@30c more, 
and British Columbia and Pacific Coast 
points 80@50c more. Bakers purchas- 
ing their requirements in jute get special! 
prices. 

NOTES 

The new government elevator at Prince 
Rupert, B. C., which has been leased to 
the Canadian wheat pool, has now com- 
menced operations with new crop wheat. 


At a meeting of the board of the Sas- 
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katchewan wheat pool, concluded Sept. 
30, at Regina, it was decided that the 
annual meeting of that organization shall 
be held on Oct. 27. It will probably oc- 
cupy several days. Each of the 16 wheat 
pool districts will be represented by 10 
delegates. 


Statistics recently issued by the fed- 
eral bureau at Ottawa, covering the pe- 
riod from Aug. 1, 1925, to April 30, 
1926, indicate that once again Canada 
leads all countries in exports of wheat, 
by nearly 150,000,000 bus. Her lead as 
regards flour is given as approximately 
650,000 bbls. 


Millers in Alberta are reporting very 
favorably upon the wheat now reaching 
their plants. The grain is grading well, 
and in many cases better than last sea- 
son. A large proportion of the wheat 
being delivered to elevators in that prov- 
ince is grading No. 2 northern, while 
the average will probably be No. 3. 

The grain movement in western Can- 
ada is gaining strength, and heavy boat 
shipments are reported from the Head 


of the Lakes. While considerably below 
that of last season, the movement of 
grain is maintaining a fair average, and 


wit) an improvement in weather condi- 
tions, soon will be showing a material 
increase. G. Rocx. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 


ports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 
te 1926 and 1925, via United States and 
Canadian seaboard ports, as reported by the 
De nion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 


1926 
483,673 


. 1925 
Ur d States 456,810 
Ur dad Kingdom— 
Via U. @ perte ...-. 
Via Canadian ports. 
Other countries— 


3,260,057 8,085,718 
4,562,284 2,887,036 











Via TW. Ge BEC c css 12,342 3,846 

Via Canadian ports. 1,222,501 3,902,613 

WF ess ease eeuen 9,540,857 15,336,023 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

— 1926 1925 

Ur © I 6s deta wk sos 1,030 776 
Ur dad Kingdom— 

Via GU. Gy BOPee 2 csecween 28,719 25,570 

Via Canadian ports .... 143,792 104,153 

Other countries— 

Via U, B. BARES 2 ccies civics 116,023 147,488 

. Canadian ports .... 169,848 406,711 

CODD: Avie nies osseous ee’ 459,412 684,698 
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ST. LOUIS 


Demand for flour was quiet last week. 
The only business reported by mills was 
for immediate shipment. Shipping in- 
structions on old bookings were hard to 
obtain and mills have had to depend 
largely upon immediate shipment busi- 
ness to maintain operation. Prices are 
stronger in sympathy with the advanc- 
ing wheat market, but buyers cannot be 
interested at the higher levels. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Buying of soft 
wheat flour is largely on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and nearly all business is for im- 
mediate shipment. Shipping specifica- 
tions on old bookings are dull. Southern 
buyers are waiting to see the outcome of 
the cotton crop, and it is not likely that 
business will show much change until 
more definite knowledge is obtained re- 
garding that crop. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Advancing prices 
were no inducement for buyers of hard 
wheat flour to come into the market, and 
business was dull last week. Shipping 
instructions on old bookings were inac- 
tive, and buyers are waiting to see the 
future tendency of the market before 
making any large purchases. Bakers 
bought very little flour last week. 

Export Trade—tLittle business was 
done with European buyers last week. 
This trade is evidently waiting to see the 
effect of the full movement of the Ca- 
nadian crop before buying for future re- 
quirements. The usual volume of busi- 
ness was reported sold to South and Lat- 
in America. However, there is no pro- 
nounced activity in this trade. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Oct. 2: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7@7.50, straight $6.25@6.75, first 








Dominion Grain Appeal Board Evidences 
Wheat Industry’s Growth 


By Aubrey Fullerton 


VIDENCE of the growing propor- 

tions and importance of the wheat 

industry in the Canadian West lies 
in the fact that a new dominion govern- 
ment grain appeal board has this fall been 
established in Edmonton. There has been 
a grading station here for some years, but 
Calgary has had the only appeal board 
in the province until the demand from 
grain growers and shippers has led to 
setting one up in northern Alberta as 
well. C. R. Manahan, an experienced 
grain man from Fort William, is chair- 
man. 

Not so many years ago the whole Ca- 
nadian West looked to Winnipeg as head- 
quarters in everything connected with 
the grading of grain; but the machinery 
of the trade is increasing with the rapid 
increase in production. A similar serv- 
ice to that in the prairie provinces is 
now being asked for in British Columbia, 
where there has heretofore been no gov- 
ernment grading and weighing. While 
British Columbia has not yet ranked very 
conspicuously as a. wheat growing coun- 
try, it has made a beginning in that di- 
rection and is producing more grain 
every year. The valleys of the interior 
have possibilities for this crop as well 
as for fruit, but as things are now, ac- 
curate weighing is said to be almost out 
of the question until after transportation 
to the seaboard. 

A strong bid for Alberta’s grain ship- 
ping business is being made by the port 
of Vancouver this year. The harbor 
commissioners of the coast port have 
published comparative figures showing 
that, from the first of November to the 
end of April, last, the western route had 
piled up a financial benefit to Alberta 


and Saskatchewan producers of nearly 
$1,500,000. Month by month during that 
period the cash wheat prices averaged al- 
most uniformly several points higher in 
Vancouver than in Winnipeg. Short rail 
haul is the commissioners’ explanation, 
and they claim that on this basis there is 
a natural dividing line at which, western 
wheat will turn more economically to the 
Atlantic route via Fort William or to the 
Pacific route via Vancouver. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the Vancouver argument is now pretty 
generally accepted by Alberta shippers, 
who furnish the major part of the Pa- 
cific route shipments. Last season a to- 
tal of 47,575,445 bus went via Vancouver, 
and with active publicity in the meantime 
this year’s business will run still higher. 
There are elevator facilities at Van- 
couver for 6,425,000 bus. 

On the theory that wheat growing and 
wheat selling nowadays have an interna- 
tional aspect, the management of the Al- 
berta Wheat Pool sent two representa- 


tives to far countries for the purpose of 


study and observation. H. W. Wood, 
president of the pool, has returned from 
the Orient, where he looked into market 
conditions, general trade prospects, and 
the possibilities for increased business in 
grain export from Canada. W. J. Jack- 
man, a director of the pool, is studying 
wheat producing and marketing condi- 
tions in Argentina to see if western 
Canada may not have some things to 
learn from the big grain producers be- 
low the Equator. 





The total trade of Canada for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926, was the great- 
est on record. 


clear $5.60@6; hard winter short patent 
$7.20@7.60, straight $6.60@7, first clear 
$5.75@6.25; spring first patent $7.75@ 
8.25, standard patent $7.50@7.75, and 
first clear $6.60@7. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Some, BGGet. 8B ..cccaisess See 55 
Previous week §........... 27,100 42 
rf Dy ee ee 33,100 52 
BER DE GMO occcvccsece 29,800 46 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 36-Oct. 2 ........... 61,000 70 
Previous week ........... 49,500 57 
SY Gos £8 ad we 0:46 49 Reds 45,500 52 
Wee Wee BE ac ccckvceses 58,300 67 


NOTES 

The St. Louis Flour Club will hold a 
meeting on Oct. 14. 

E. J. Zirnheld, of the Zirnheld Flour 
Co., was in Kansas City last week. 

J. G. Schmitz, of the Meyer Milling 
Co., visited the company’s mill at Spring- 
field, Mo., last week. 

M. F. Dougherty, of the St. Louis of- 
fice of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was 
in Chicago last week. 

Fire last week destroyed the elevator 
of the Feed Marketing Co., with an esti- 
mated damage of $45,000. 

Alexander Pound, export manager for 
the George P. Plant Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a vacation in the East. 

C. G. Elsrood, northern Illinois repre- 
sentative of the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., visited the home office last week. 

The membership of Robert W. Harper, 
Des Moines, Iowa, in the Merchants’ 
Exchange has been posted for purchase 
and cancellation. 

The Stocker-Hausmann Co., wholesale 
grocer, St. Louis, has closed a long-term 
lease for a warehouse at Twenty-third 
and Walnut streets. 

John W. Burns, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
will leave within a week for a business 
trip through the East and South. 

E. T. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., returned to St. Louis on Oct. 
2 following a week spent in the East 


-after the American Bakers Association 


convention at Atlantic City had ended. 


The directors of the Southern Illinois 
Bakers’ Association held a meeting at 
Mt. Vernon, IIl., Sept. 29, and selected 
Centralia as the place for the fall con- 
vention of the association, which will be 
held Oct. 27. 


General business conditions in the St. 
Louis territory made distinct progress 
last month, according to the report pub- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis. The freight movement is said 
to be heavier than ever before at this 
season of the year. 


MEMPHIS 


New business in flour is quiet, but ship- 
ping instructions are coming forward 
satisfactorily, indicating limited stocks in 
the hands of distributors and consumers. 
Cotton prices have declined further and 
demand is poor, hence all business is 
handicapped. The chief crop of the 
South is now quoted at less than cost of 
production, and weather conditions con- 
tinue so favorable that estimates of yield 
are still being increased. The firm wheat 
market caused a slight rise in quotations 
from mills last week, but failed to cause 
buyers to purchase. The best reports 
continue to be received from that branch 


47 


of the trade which specializes in low- 
priced flour. 

Quotations, Sept. 30, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car lots: soft winter short 

atent $7.90@8.40 bbl, standard patent 

7.15@7.50; hard winter short patent 
$7.50@7.90, standard patent $7.20@7.40; 
spring wheat short patent $8.60@8.85, 
standard patent $8@8.55; western soft 
patent $7.10@7.55; semihard patent, 
$6.50; blended patent, 95 per cent, $7.10 
@7.35. 

* 7. 

William H. Danforth, president of the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, attended 
a conference of salesmen from several 
southern states here last week. 

Grorce WrILtiaMson. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Bakers continued to buy flour only for 
immediate needs last week, and few 
large orders were placed. It was pre- 
dicted that business would be dull for 
several weeks to come as the greater 
part of the trade is supplied for about 
60 days. Inquiries from Europe were 
slow, and only six ports in that continent 
took flour from New Orleans. Inquiries 
from Latin America were unchanged 
and the movement was normal. 

Flour prices, Sept. 30: 


-——Winter—- 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.50 $7.45 $8.60 
OB POP GORE 2. .ccee 8.20 7.10 7.85 
100 per cent ...... 7.85 6.65 7.50 
COE. SVs oRS cce 0 660% 7.50 6.15 7.15 
First clear ....... oes 5.65 6.10 
Second clear ..... 5.35 4.80 


Semolina 5\c Ib. 

A total of 24,023 200-lb bags flour was 
sent through this port to the tropics dur- 
ing the seven days ended Sept. 30, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,258 
bags; San Jose, 1,850; Colon, 710; Car- 
tago, 200; Puerto Colombia, 750; Pana- 
ma City, 1,170; Guayaquil, 823; Mollendo, 
500; Tumaco, 96; Santiago, 350; Kings- 
ton, 1,800; Guatemala City, 1,571; Puerto 
Barrios, 860; Belize, 25. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Tampico, 375; Puerto Mexico, 560; 
Vera Cruz, 400; Bluefields, 500; Puerto 
Cortez, 630; Cienfuegos, 1,220. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,450; Vera Cruz, 1,500; Panama 
City, 800. 

Munson Line: Havana, 3,625. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Sept. 30: 


Destination— Destination— 


Amsterdam .... 5,193 Mollendo ...... 500 
YE 16,498 Panama City... 2,120 
Per ee 652 Paramaribo ... 3850 
Bridgetown ... 828 Pointe-A-Pitre.. 1,350 
COPIERS cecccce 200 Port au Prince. 1,540 
ere 1,128 Puerto Barrios. 2,001 
Cienfuegos ....1,281 Pto. Colombia... 1,068 
CPOE cocsivecs 710 Puerto Cortez.. 630 
ee 125 Puerto Mexico.. 560 
Fort de France. 850 Puerto Plata .. 375 
Glasgow ...... 13,400 Rotterdam .... 8,573 
Guatemala City 1,571 San Domingo 

Guayaquil ..... 1,148 TE seseee ans 600 
SRBVORE wcccces 9,614 San Jose ...... 1,850 
Kingston ...... 2,200 Santiago ...... 953 
La Guayra ....1,690 Tampico....... 375 
Liverpool ...... 1,996 Tumaco ....... 96 
Maracaibo ..... 750 Vera Cruz ..... 2,650 


Rough rice quotations eased off a lit- 
tle last week. Receipts and sales were 
reported about normal at the Board of 
Trade, where the following figures were 
posted, Sept. 30: . 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Sept. 30 ........ 151,013 79,306 

Same period, 1925 ........ 243,797 37,242 
Sales— 

Season to Sept. 30 ........ 29,970 85,946 

Same period, 1925 ........ 54,471 137,939 


NOTES 


Alberto Vales, flour exporter, has re- 
turned from a business trip to New York. 


John Terry, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., has returned from a trip along the 
Illinois Central in Louisiana. 


The Munson Line has moved into its 
new quarters in the Pierre Marquette 
Building, where it will occupy an entire 
floor. 


P. L. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., Floyd West, of The Fleischmann 
Co., and Sterling Garic, of Garic’s Bak- 
ery, attended two of the games at Dallas, 
in which New Orleans, winner of the 
southern association pennant, and Dallas, 
this year’s champions in the Texas league, 
battled for the Dixie series champion- 
ship. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 
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UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 15.—London mill- 
ers still persistently undersell every de- 
scription of imported flour; in fact, on 
a purely price basis, importers are al- 
most helpless. Nevertheless, owing to 
advancing local markets, with strong 
opening advices from the United States 
and Canada yesterday, importers have 
bought flour, so that there must have 
been but few mills which did not receive 
acceptances this morning from their for- 
eign representatives. This is good news 
in many ways, because recently there has 
been but little coming forward, and 
these purchases should help to revive 
trade. Today there are firm markets 
everywhere, and a good advance has been 
secured for wheat, yet such is the psy- 
chology of London importers that, al- 
though Canadian mill offers show an ad- 
vance of about Is 3d sack, it would have 
been easy to pick up considerable flour 
at 3d over the net purchase price of the 
day before. Importers may say that 
they do not get a decent profit for their 
outlay; the trouble is they don’t demand 
one when they have the opportunity. 

Freights have made a further heavy 
advance, owing to the English coal situa- 
tion, which necessitates the continued im- 
pertation of fuel. The cold weather in 
Canada, with reported snowstorms, means 
still further delay, and delay may mean 
frosts. The Belgian government has 
withdrawn the ordinance which imposed 
the use of war bread on the population, 
and it is reported that the Soviet govern- 
ment is experiencing great difficulty in 
collecting the quantity of grain necessary 
for export. All these factors should 
have their cumulative effect upon prices, 
and while there may be some pressure to 
sell wheat later in the year, this cannot 
alter the strength of its present position. 

Imported Flour.—Canadian top _pat- 
ents are offered at 44s 6d@45s 6d for 
September shipment from seaboard, and 
43s 9d@44s 9d for October, November 
and December. Buyers have not even 
considered these figures, as there are 
plenty of sellers at 9d@I1s less. On 
spot the value is 47@48s, ex-store. Ca- 
nadian export patents are offered for 
September seaboard at 42s 6d, and at 
41s 9d for October, November and De- 
cember. Unfortunately, holders are not 
prepared to hold for mill prices, with the 
result that there has been no chance of 
any fresh business for the mills. One 
flour, considered a shade under ordinary 
export quality, is offered by an importer 
at 40s 6d, c.i.f., for October shipment. 
Owing to scarcity the spot value is im- 
proving, and 46s, ex-store, could have 
been obtained. Canadian flour manufac- 
tured in bond from Canadian wheat is 
offered for October shipment at 43s 6d. 
No business is reported. Canadian win- 
ter 90 per cent wheat patents are dearer 
at 38s 6d, but buyers will not entertain 
any advance while flour made from Eng- 
lish wheat is offered at present low 
prices. Kansas, in sympathy with other 
imported flour, is dearer, with shippers 
asking 41s 6d@42s. Business has been 
done during the week at 39s 6d@40s for 
good quality straight run. Australian 
flours, although in small compass, are not 
in general demand. The spot value 
shows no change at 43s@43s 6d, ex-store, 
but afloat parcels are inclined to be 
harder at 41s 6d, cif. Shippers are 
quite out of line, asking 44s 6d, c.i.f. 
Plate low grade flours are firm. There 
have been larger offerings, but owing to 
the advance in freight any reduction is 
impossible. The value is 25s, cif. Min- 
neapolis low grades are about 30s, c.i.f. 

Home Milled Flowr.—Although there 
has been no change in the official price of 
straight run flour, which still remains at 





46s, delivered, about equal to 42s 6d, 
cif., yet it is reported that the actual 
taking prices are at least 2s 6d@3s 6d 
under that figure. From this, exporting 
countries can form an opinion of the 
competition which they have to meet to 
de business. It is reported that London 
millers are struggling to make some ad- 
vance on these low prices. 

Flour Arrivals—Arrivals of flour dur- 
ing the past week have been less than 
for many months. The quantities were 
as follows, in sacks of 280 lbs each: 
from the United States, 3,175; Australia, 
4,800; Continent, 40; coastwise, 2,080. 


Betrast, Iretanp, Sept. 13.—There 
does not appear to be much chance of a 
large volume of business until prices be- 
come more stable, and buyers are able to 
gain some idea as to the final outturn 
of the world’s crops. Although prices 
are little changed, millers are less anx- 
ious, and in some cases unable, to offer 
flour for prompt shipment. They are, 
however, still sufficiently keen to sell Oc- 
Caen Speaphan tieamaleer shipment at a 
fairly good discount. Stocks of foreign 
fiour in Belfast are down to the vanish- 
ing point, and it has been a long time 
since they have been so low. In Dublin, 
stocks are larger, arrivals having been 
fair, nor has there been so big a de- 
mand on foreign flour there as in the 
north, where the inclination to use more 
foreign flour is greater than for years. 
English millers are keen sellers, one in 
particular being ready to discount the 
price heavily for forward positions. 

Imported Flour.—Manitoba short pat- 
ents are on the basis of 438s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, for October-November seaboard 
shipment, but mills indicate that they are 
not sellers for September. On spot a 
very much better price could be obtained, 
were the flour available. For export pat- 
ents, mills want 40s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, down to 40s@40s 6d, Dublin, for 
October-November shipment. A little 
business is being done with importers at 
the higher figure, but consumers are not 
buying. There were some forward trans- 
actions in American milled Manitobas 
last week at 40s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
and Dublin, plus extra freight, the buy- 
ing being generally by small bakers. On 
spot 43s 6d, net, c.if., either port, is 
wanted. Kansas flours are not offered 


for shipment in any quantity or at a- 


competitive price, as 41s 6d@42s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, asked by mills, is too dear 
for the Irish market. There are a good 
many small lots due during the next 
week or 10 days to Belfast and Dublin, 
which, however, are not for resale. Ca- 
nadian soft winters have been offered at 
87@38s, and American can be bought on 
the basis of 42s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
42s 6d, Dublin, for some of the best 
grades. Home millers, however, are cut- 
ting the price keenly, and flours could 
be bought from 45s upward, delivered. 


LiverPoo.t, Enec., Sept. 15.—There is a 
steady retail demand for flour. Bakers 
still pursue the policy of buying for im- 
mediate needs only, and few contracts 
are being made for future delivery. Com- 
petition is sharp, and home milled 
straight run flour is being sold in some 
instances at 1s below official prices. Im- 
ported flour is quiet, with spot values 
occasionally 6d lower. New Manitobas 
for shipment are not offered with any 
freedom, and millers on the other side 
maintain last week’s rates, export grade 
being held for October delivery at 40s 
9d, c.i.f. Winter patents are up 2s, at 
42s 6d, with no buyers. Low grades are 
firm, American second clears being of- 
fered at 80s 6d@82s. Resellers at Liv- 
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erpool ask 30s, October, but buyers are 
indifferent. Argentine is firm, £10 ton 
being paid for November-December ship- 
ment, while near-by flour is firm and 
scarce at £10 5s. 





FLOUR PRICES REPORTED TO 
BE STEADY AT HAMBURG 


Hamsurc, Germany, Sept. 11.—Fol- 
lowing the trend of the grain markets, 
home milled flour is steady and rye flour 
prices show a hardening tendency, ex- 
cept in southern Germany, where mill 
quotations are lower. It was impossible 
to interest buyers in building up stocks, 
for they will only buy on a hand-to- 
mouth basis at the comparatively low 
price level now prevailing. Apparently 
the large consumption of fresh fruit, 
which has considerably increased, is one 
of the sources of the diminishing flour 
consumption. Of foreign flour most in- 
terest is shown in Kansas for shipment 
in September, at $7.85@8, and Pacific, 
same shipment, at $7.50@7.60. There is 
some demand for good Canadian flour 
for October shipment, but the figure 
asked, $8, is hesitatingly paid. 





MATHIEU LUCHSINGER HONORED 

AmstTerDAM, Hotitanp, Sept. 17.—On 
the occasion of his seventieth birthday, 
on Sept. 19, Mathieu Luchsinger held a 






reception at his home which was largely 
attended, his numerous friends being 
anxious to offer him their congratula- 
tions. A committee of the Netherlands 
Association of Flour Importers, of which 
organization he is the president, present- 
ed him with a silver cigar box, and 
the committee of the Corn Exchange also 
gave him a handsome present. He re- 
ceived many floral tributes, and the Swiss 
Club in Amsterdam, of which he is presi- 
dent, gave a banquet in his honor. 





INDUCING CONTRACT BREACHES 

That it is more than merely unethical 
to induce a party to a contract with a 
third person to break it is shown by the 
decision handed down by the United 
States circuit court of appeals, second 
circuit, in the case of Second National 
Bank of Toledo vs. M. Samuel & Sons, 
Inc. (12 Fed. 2d, 963). The court said: 

“It is an actionable wrong to procure 
the breach of an existing contract. Con- 
tract rights are property, and as such 
are entitled to the protection of the law, 
and knowingly to induce one of the par- 
ties wrongfully to repudiate a contract 
is as distinct a wrong as it is to injure 
or destroy his property.” 

The principle applies to all sorts of 
contracts, including service and employ- 
ment contracts, as well as agreements for 
the sale of goods. A. L. H. Srreer. 








A Proposed Channel Race Between the 
Channel Swimming Bakers 
By L. F. Broekman 





Georges Michel, the French Baker Who 


Has Broken All Time Records in 
Swimming the English Channel 


Sept. 17 it was announced that the 

English Channel had once again 
been conquered by a swimmer, this time 
an Englishman. It seemed almost that 
this feat had become a weekly occurrence, 
for five swimmers had accomplished it 
within the last six weeks. The first was 
Miss Ederle, the American girl, who, 
using what is known as the “crawl” 
stroke, performed the feat in 1412 hours. 
She was followed by Mrs. Corson, also 
of America. She adopted the trudgeon 
stroke, and took 15 hours 28 minutes. 
The next aspirant for the honor was a 
German baker from Cologne, who made 
a new time record of 12 hours, 42 min- 


O* the newspaper placards at noon 


utes. Still another time record was mad« 
by a Frenchman, Georges Michel, who 
accomplished the feat in 11 hours and 6 
minutes. Both of these men used the 
“crawl” stroke. 

Although the attempts to swim the 
channel this year have been so eminently 
successful, yet it is considered a tre- 
mendous undertaking, requiring speed 
and stamina. The greater knowledge of 
the tides gained in recent years is cer- 
tainly a great help. The attempts are 
now always made from Cape Gris Nez, 
on the French coast, to Dover, or there- 
abouts, whereas formerly they were often 
from England to France. The spring 
tides also seem to be preferred nowadays 
instead of the neap tides, as in earlier 
periods. Another source of success is 
claimed to be the method of feeding, and 
also of the closer attention given to 
training. However, whatever helps are 
offered by increased knowledge in va- 
rious directions, there remains the fact 
that the swimmer must be an athlete of 


the first order and equal to great indur- 


ance. 

The first man to swim the channel 
was the Englishman, Captain Webb, on 
Aug. 24-25, 1875. He used the breast 
stroke, and accomplished the swim in 
21% hours. The attempts since then 
number 96, but 36 years elapsed before 
another Englishman, T. W. Burgess, suc- 
ceeded, in September, 1911, and he was 
not able to break the time record of 
Captain Webb. He used side stroke and 
breast stroke, and so did the American, 
H. Sullivan, who was the next to carry 
off the honor in 1923, in which year an- 
other American and an Italian met with 
success. Three years elapsed before the 
feat was again accomplished this year 
with its series of successes. As it is not 
possible to break any more swimming 
records either by time, sex or nationality, 
racing is the next feat to be attempted, 
and it is understood that a contest is be- 
ing arranged between the two bakers. 
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Mr. Michel owns a baker’s shop in Paris, 
but in his spare time has practiced swim- 
ming until he has become a past master. 
He holds the French long distance cham- 
pionship. He had made 10 attempts to 
swim the channel before he succeeded. 





HEAVY AMERICAN STOCKS 
IN AMSTERDAM MARKET 


AmsterpAM, Horztanp, Sept. 13.— 
Trade shows no improvement, contrary 
to the expectations of importers, who 
with a market in their favor early this 
week, expected dealers to take up fair 
quantities of American flour for October 
and November shipment. It appears 
that the arrivals of American flour since 
mid-August are too heavy to be absorbed 
they are landed, and many are getting 
more than they had anticipated. Conse- 
quently, some holders are trying to force 
sales, in the end disposing of their hold- 
ins at prices below the market. 

Kansas patent flour, which cannot have 
been bought at much less than $8, c.i.f., 
is offered at $8.10 per 100 kilos, free on 
rail or board, and the margin remaining 
leaves no profit, and perhaps a. small 


Home millers, who for so long held out 
fov a fair price, last week dropped their 
quotation to $8 per 100 kilos, and even 
to $7.90 for special quantities, and there 
is no doubt they have been compelled to 
such action by the dumping of American 
flour. Holders of these imported par- 
ceils not only spoil their own market, but 
demoralize the general conditions. More- 
over, the master bakers decline to buy on 
a reasonable basis from hona fide deal- 
ers, expecting a further decline where 
the offers of some are so pressing, so that 
demand from bakers is disappointing. 
With continued large imports expected 
during September and the early part of 
October, the possibilities for further 
business appear limited. On account of 
restricted exports, fruit .and vegetables 
at moderate prices are abundant, so that 
a better demand for flour can hardly be 
expected before next month. 

Of Minnesota offers nothing is heard, 
and only some of the blended qualities 
receive consideration. Kansas flour, al- 
ways preferred of late years in this mar- 
ket, is having everything its own way. 
With the decline in the price of home 
milled flour, the Belgian commodity is 
being pressed to the wall. 


PORTUGAL’S WHEAT IMPORTS 
ARE LIMITED BY DECREE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Under a decree 
of Sept. 4, Portugal millers may import 
112,000 tons foreign wheat from Aug. 1, 
1926, to July 31, 1927. The total is lim- 
ited, however, to not more than 12,000 
tons monthly. Previously, all wheat im- 
ports had been exempted from the 1 per 
cent sales tax. 
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CHICAGO 


The flour market was featureless last 
week. Buyers displayed practically no 
interest in offerings, regardless of price 
attractions, and the only bright spot was 
that shipping directions were better and 
that business with small retail buyers 
showed a slight improvement. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Mill. represen- 
tatives said it was impossible to interest 
buyers. Apparently most of them have 
their current requirements covered, and 
are waiting for soft spots to load up on. 
Directions were fair. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Sales were wide- 
ly scattered and mainly in small lots. 
Steady prices did not stimulate business, 
and large bookings were scarce. Ship- 
ping instructions were a little better. 

Soft Winter Flour—Users of soft 
wheat flour consider prices too high, and 
this is reflected in sales, which are very 
light. Cracker bakers are only buying 
when in dire need, and other factors 
have ample stocks on hand or contracted 
for. Mill agents have no complaint re- 
garding specifications. 

Flour Prices——Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes, Oct. 2: spring 
top patent $7.50@7.80 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.20@7.45, first clear $6.50@7, sec- 
ond clear $4.40@4.75; hard winter short 
patent $6.85@7.30, 95 per cent patent 
$6.40@6.80, straight $6.25@6.60, first 
clear $5.65@5.90; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.70@7.20, standard patent $6.30@ 
6.80, straight $6.15@6.60, and first clear 
$5.75@6.05. 

Durum.—There is steady buying of 
one- and two-car lots of semolina, but 
there has been no heavy bookings re- 
ported. Manufacturers are waiting for 
a break. Prices are still around $2 over 
last year, and although buyers do not 
look for levels to go as low as in 1925, 
they feel that there will be some reces- 
sion. No. 2 semolina was quoted, Oct. 2, 
at 45<c¢ lb, bulk; standard semolina, 4%c; 
No. 3 semolina, 44%4c; durum patent, 4 
@4%,c. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Bem. BbcOets. BB. cccactvvens 37,000 92 
PROVIOUS WOOK. .rcccccccer 37,000 92 
WO OO Wa vise 6 ccttewsscs se Cee 97 
Two years ago .........+- 37,000 92 





Ernst Vierkoetter, the German Baker, Whose Time Record in Swimming the 
English Channel Was a Record Till Georges Michel Eclipsed It 


DEATH OF OLD-TIME MILLER 
L. B. Raithel, for 42 years head miller 
for the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, died Sept. 30, aged 62. Last win- 
ter the deceased planned a trip to the 
Pacific Coast, and had purchased tickets, 
when he had a stroke. Since that time 
Mr. Raithel has been confined to his 
home at Oak Park, Ill. He was well 
known in operative milling circles, and 
always took an active part in the activi- 
ties of the Association of Operative 
Millers, having served as president some 
years ago. Funeral services were held 
from the Masonic Temple, Oakley and 
Madison Street, Chicago, Oct. 4. Carlos 
Eckhart, of the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., conducted the services. The plant 
of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. was 
closed on that day. 


NOTES 

J. A. Walter, of the J. A. Walter 
Milling Co., Buffalo, was in Chicago on 
Sept. 29. 

J. R. Short, of the J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co., is on a business trip to eastern 
markets. 

Vv. M. Kolly, of Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, is on a three weeks’ trip in 
the West. 

M. E. Schulz, of the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, was in 
Chicago on his return from a five weeks’ 
trip to the East. 

L. A. Marks, Chicago, in charge of 
sales of the Konrad Schreier Co., left 
Sept. 29 for eastern markets. 

P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, has returned from a four weeks’ 
trip to Colorado and Wyoming. 

Fred Larsen, of Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen, was in Rockford, IIl., three days 
last week, attending the annual state 
convention of the Knights of Pythias. 

Harold R. Ward, secretary and sales 
manager of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, passed through Chicago 
Oct. 2, on his way back from the East. 

Dr. F. P. Siebel, president of the Siebel 
Institute of Technology, returned Sept. 
80 from New York, where he went at 
the close of the bakers’ convention at 
Atlantic City. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, spent several days here last week, 
visiting the trade with his representative, 
Phelps Cowan. 

E. S. Wagner, traffic director for the 
Millers’ National Federation, Chicago, 
will attend a meeting of the Mid-West 
Shippers Advisory Board at Madison, 
Wis., on Oct. 6. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
stopped in Chicago en route home from 
the East. Grant C. De Groat, central 
states sales manager for this concern, 
was in Indiana most of last week visit- 
ing the trade. 

Oscar F. Greiner, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Springfield (Minn.) Milling 
Co., was in Chicago Oct. 2 on his return 
from a trip to the central states. He 
left for the mill on Oct. 4 accompanied 
by his Chicago representative, Charles 
H. Meyer. The latter expected to stop 
at Weyauwega, Wis., on his return to 
visit his rye flour connection, the Wey- 


auwega Milling Co. 
MILWAUKEE 


Flour trade shows little change save 
that sales resistance increased in direct 
ratio with the advance of wheat and 
flour last week. The advance indicated 
the bearish attitude the flour consuming 
trade bears with respect to the price of 
wheat, especially since the latest upward 
movement set in. Opinion, however, 
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seems to be that a —gcome movement, 
unless extreme, would hardly bring out 
a great deal of business, for the major 
part of the trade is well supplied, and 
in many cases normal requirements until 
the beginning of the new year have been 
covered. Inquiry is unusually light, al- 
though at this time of the year interest 
on the part of buyers ordinarily falls 
off and the burden of selling falls upon 
the mills. Prices are 5@10c bbl higher, 
which is in smaller proportion than the 
advance in wheat, but is due partly to 
the improvement in wheat feed prices. 
Quotations, Oct. 2: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $7.95@8.25 bbl, 
straight $7.50@7.80, first clear $6.50@ 
7.05, and second clear $4.50@4.90, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Trade in Kansas patent is suffering 
under a number of handicaps. The ma- 
jority of buyers are loaded up with 
flour, much of it bought at the extremely 
low price prevailing at the beginning of 
the new crop year. Current asking lim- 
its are unusually high, largely to com- 
pensate for it. Business is described by 
southwestern mill representatives as very 
slow. Few sales of consequence are be- 
ing made. The advance in wheat has dis- 
couraged active trade, and its consistency 
has created more and more indifference. 
Flour prices have advanced 20c bbl, com- 
pared with a 5@10c rise in spring pat- 
ent, imposing another handicap on Kan- 
sas flour business. A redeeming feature 
seems to be the willingness of customers 
to furnish directions in a moderate way 
on old contracts, but this activity is not 
exceptional in view of the price situa- 
tion now and three months ago. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 2: fancy brands hard winter 
wheat patent $7.45@7.65 bbl, straight 
$7.25@7.40, and first clear $5.90@6.20, in 
98-lb cottons. 

NOTES 

The Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has been granted a 
charter to do business in Wisconsin as 
a foreign corporation. Walter C. John- 
son, 21 State Street, Milwaukee, is named 
as agent. 

Robert E. York, Portage, Wis., who 
died of heart disease in Minneapolis on 
Sept. 27, was for many years prominent 
in the milling industry of Wisconsin, al- 
though in recent years his principal ac- 
tivity was as a jobber and dealer in feed. 
His firm, I. W. York & Co., operated a 
large mill for many years but sold to the 
Wilson interests of Philadelphia. The 
mill burned some time later and never 
was rebuilt. Mr. York was a past presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin State Millers’ As- 
sociation, and one of the founders of the 
recently organized Central Retail Feed 
Association, which has headquarters in 
Milwaukee. 

L. E. Meyer. 


SPAIN PUTS LIMITATION 
ON NEW MILLING PLANTS 


The flour milling industry in Spain has 
been seriously handicapped by a gov- 
ernment decree limiting the installation 
of new mills, writes Federico Montagud 
Castellano, editor of Molineria y Pana- 
deria, Spain’s leading milling journal. 
The milling industry in Spain, as is well 
known, is vastly overbuilt, and the larger 
millowners hit upon the unique notion of 
asking the government to come to their 
assistance by prohibiting further addi- 
tions to the country’s capacity. This the 
government has done with a vengeance, 
for the decree prohibits the installation 
of mills having a capacity of more than 
10 bbls in 24 hours of operation. The 
benefit of this regulation to the larger 
mills is doubtful, and at best of an en- 
tirely negative character. As for the 
small mills, of which there are a great 
number, they are prevented from mak- 
ing any modern improvements whatso- 
ever, for installation of improved ma- 
chinery in mills of less than 10 bbls’ ca- 
pacity is impracticable. The most seri- 
ous effect of the regulation, however, is 
felt by the makers of milling machinery. 
A domestic industry was growing rapid- 
ly, but now is brought to a standstill. 








Considerable orders for flour were 
placed by San Salvador grain buyers on 
receipt of the opening prices for new 
Pacific Coast products. 
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‘= PORTIONS of the text of Mr. Street's handbook on the law as it applies to 
t. the flour business and the allied branches of trade and commerce are being 


published in these columns. 


This volume, which has been in process of com- 


pilation for several years, is an important contribution to the literature of the 
breadstuffs industry. Copies may be had from The Miller Publishing Co., 118 
South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., at $5 each. 


ARBITRATION OF CONTROVERSIES 


HERE is widespread recognition of 
T tie fact that litigation inflicts tre- 

mendous economic loss. Millions are 
spent every year to settle controversies 
that should never have arisen. So, quite 
naturally, the layman is favorably dis- 
posed to a system that will save attor- 
neys’ fees and court costs. Arbitration 
is about the only remedy that has been 
evolved from several hundred years’ ef- 
fort to avoid lawsuits, but opportunities 
for submitting disputes to arbitration are 
not always accepted. The trouble is that 
many disputants are in favor of arbi- 
trating their cofitroversies only on con- 
dition that they can be given practical 
assurance that the award will favor 
them; but arbitration is gaining popu- 
larity, and members of the milling and 
grain industries are, we are told, very 
generally disposed to submit matters un- 
der this plan. 

A decision of the Illinois supreme 
court (129 N. E. 753) reflects the mod- 
ern attitude of the law and the courts 
toward commercial mediation. Upholding 
the validity of an arbitrator’s award in 
a case involving liability for damages in 
a collision of automobiles on a street, 
the court says, in response to plaintiff’s 
contention that it was entitled to with- 
draw from arbitration proceedings: 

“The appellant contends that it had a 
right to revoke the submission to arbi- 
tration and take a nonsuit at any time 
before the arbitrator had indicated his 
finding in the controversy. At common 
law the rule was well established that 
either party might revoke the submission 
at any time before the award was made, 
thus rendering the submission wholly in- 
effectual and taking from the arbitrator 
all power to make a binding award... . 
Section 8 of the arbitration act provides 
that a submission to arbitration shall, 
unless a contrary intention is expressed 
therein, be irrevocable. The legislature 
has the right to enact such a provision 
unless it is prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion from doing so. 

“The appellant contends that the pro- 
vision is unconstitutional because it de- 
prives parties of property without due 
process of law and confers judicial pow- 
ers on individuals not recognized by the 
Constitution. It is true that arbitration 
is in the nature of a judicial inquiry, but 
the statute confers no judicial powers on 
arbitrators. It is not compulsory, but 
is entirely voluntary. If parties choose 
to submit their controversies to arbitra- 
tion, they have the right to do so. The 
object of arbitration is to avoid the for- 
malities, delay and expense attending 
litigation in court, and it has been rec- 
ognized from a very early period by the 
common law as a method of settling dis- 
putes. 

“At common law an agreement could 
be entered into by parol to arbitrate any 
cause of action which did not involve the 
title to land, and an award was a full 
and final adjustment of the controversy, 
having all the force of an adjudication 
and effectually concluding the parties 
from again litigating the same subject. 
. . . The statute, in making the agree- 
ment irrevocable, confers no new power 
and takes away no inalienable right. It 
simply recognizes the agreement of the 
parties and enforces it. 

“Before the statute was enacted the 
court would not specifically enforce the 
agreement to arbitrate, but left the par- 
ties to their remedies at law for a breach 
of the contract. The effect of making 
the agreement irrevocable was merely to 
provide for the specific enforcement of 


the contract, and it violated no constitu- 
tional rights. It conferred no power on 
individuals, but provided for the method 
of carrying into effect the contract of 
the parties. 

“It is also objected that the act is un- 
constitutional and void as being an at- 
tempt to oust the courts appointed by 
the Constitution of their jurisdiction. 
There is no constitutional provision 
against the settlement of controversies 
out of court or the submission of them 
to the judgment of arbitrators who may 
be agreed upon by the parties, and no 
constitutional provision is referred to 
under this head of the appellant’s argu- 
ment. It has been held that an agree- 
ment in an executory contract to submit 
any controversy which may arise under 
it to arbitration is an effort to divest the 
courts of their jurisdiction, and is invalid 
because contrary to public policy. . 

“This principle applies only where 
there is a general agreement to submit 
all controversies to arbitration. It does 
not apply to cases where a controversy 
has arisen and an agreement is made to 
submit the particular controversy to ar- 
bitration or to agreements to arbitrate 
special questions, such as the amount of 
the loss under an insurance policy as a 
condition precedent to maintaining an 
action. . . . The statute does not require 
any causes to be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, and nobody is any more bound now 
to submit causes to arbitration than be- 
fore. It merely recognizes the right, al- 
ready existing, of parties to submit their 
causes to arbitration, and regulates the 
method in which the arbitration may be 
conducted.” 

* ” 

But a decision of the Texas court of 
civil appeals holds that provision in a 
contract for the sale of goods that any 
dispute arising under the contract shall 
be settled by arbitration is void, it being 
against public policy to permit one to 
bargain away the right to such redress 
as the courts afford him. 

It is not meant, however, that where 
parties to an agreement execute provision 
for arbitration by submitting their con- 
troversy to arbitrators, and where an 
award is made, the award is a nullity. 
On the contrary, it is well established 
that an arbitration award is just as 
binding as a judgment. 

A legal authority also notes another 
qualification of the general rule that an 
agreement to arbitrate differences under 
a business contract cannot be enforced: 

“Where a contract contains a stipula- 
tion, not that all questions arising there- 
under, whether as to the validity or effect 
of such contract, or otherwise, shall be 
submitted to arbitration, but that the de- 
cision of arbitrators on a certain ques- 
tion or questions, such as the quantity, 
quality, or price of materials or work- 
manship, the value of work, the amount 
of loss or damage, or the like, shall be a 
condition precedent to the right of action 
on the contract itself, no fixed sum being 
stated in the contract, such stipulation 
will be enforced, because the parties to 
a contract have a right to adopt what- 
ever method they see fit for determining 
such questions, and until the method 
adopted has been pursued, or some suf- 
ficient reason given for not pursuing it, 
no action can be brought on the contract. 

“Freedom to contract for arbitration 
to this extent, it has been held, imports 
no invasion of the province of the courts, 
and there is no ground upon which a 
right so essential to the convenient trans- 
action of modern business affairs can be 
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denied, nor is such agreement objection- 
able as being against public policy.” 5 
Corpus Juris, 43, 44. 

So, it seems that a contract to sell mill 
products or grain may carry a valid pro- 
vision for arbitration of questions of fact 
as to the particular grade or quality of a 
shipment, etc., in the event of dispute be- 
tween the parties: But an unperformed 
agreement for a determination by arbi- 
trators as to the ultimate legal rights 
and liabilities of the parties would fall 
within the general rule that one cannot 
validly bargain away, in advance, his 
right to his “day in court.” 


EFFECT OF AGREEMENT TO ARBITRATE 


A clause in a contract of sale, that 
“any dispute arising as to the proper ful- 
fillment of this contract shall be settled 
by arbitration,” has no reference to a 
dispute as to the price fixed in the con- 
tract, according to the holding of the 
Washington supreme court in the case 
of Gile vs. Tsutakawa, 187 Pac. 323. 


VALIDITY OF AWARD 


Although the theory of arbitrating 
commercial controversies is to avoid liti- 
gation, it sometimes takes a lawsuit to 
determine whether the arbitrators have 
made a valid award. Then it may take 
an appeal to determine whether the trial 
judge has soundly ruled as to the valid- 
ity of the award. And if the appeal be 
passed upon by a tribunal not of last 
resort, it may take a further appeal to 
determine whether the intermediate ap- 
pellate court has correctly ruled as to 
the correctness of the trial judge’s rul- 
ing on the validity of the arbitrators’ 
award, 

We say that sometimes an arbitration 
award does not prove to be conclusive 
in itself, but in the far greater number 
of instances the friendly offices of medi- 
ators result as a finality; and when liti- 
gation does follow an award the final 
decree usually supports the conclusion 
reached by the arbitrators, except where 
the arbitrators have been guilty of 
fraud, corruption or other misconduct. 

An interesting court decision bearing 
on this subject was handed down by the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court in the case of Wheat Ex- 
port Co. vs. New Century Co., 173 N. Y. 
Supp. 679 (Affirmed by the New York 
Court of Appeals, 125 N. E. 926.) The 
export company, referred to in the opin- 
ion as appellant, made contracts with 
the other company, referred to as re- 
spondent, covering 1,000 carloads of flour 
to be delivered free alongside steamers 
at Atlantic and Gulf ports for export by 
the appellant in its capacity as an agent 
for the British government during the 
war. 

No controversy arose as to deliveries 
made at the port of New York, but con- 
troversy did arise as to the quality of 
some 60 or 65 cars delivered at other 
ports. The parties agreed to submit the 
matter to three members of the flour 
committee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change for arbitration,. “subject to and 
under the rules of said exchange.” The 
contracts involved contained no refer- 
ence to samples, but appellant claimed 
that it had bought the flour on samples 
of two grades. Appellant was unable to 
produce for comparison samples taken 
from all deliveries, but submitted some. 

Respondent, relying upon the fact that 
the arbitration was submitted subject to 
the rules of the New York exchange, 
pointed to rule 18 of that exchange, a 
rule providing that only flour inspected 
by inspectors of the exchange should be 
recognized by it in case of dispute as to 
quality or condition. No samples had 
been submitted to those inspectors in 
this case, as to the specific deliveries in- 
volved. Some reliance was also placed 
by respondent upon rule 13 of the ex- 
change, giving a buyer 24 hours from 
notice of arrival in which to examine de- 
liveries as to quality. 

After extended discussion before the 
arbitrators as to the identity of samples 
submitted, etc., the matter was left with 
the committee for decision; respondent’s 
representative insisting, however, that 
the arbitration must be under the rules 
of the exchange. The chairman replied 
that it was the province of the arbitra- 
tors to make an award without regard to 
those rules, and thereupon the hearing 
closed. 
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One week later the arbitrators signed 
a formal award in writing, making al- 
lowances in appellant’s favor, aggregat- 
ing $5,853.04, and covering per barrel 
allowances with respect to flour delivered 
in 37 of the cars. Appellant filed a mo- 
tion at special term of the supreme court 
for New York County to confirm the 
award, and respondent filed a counter 
motion to vacate it. Appellant’s motion 
having been denied, and respondent’s sus- 
tained, appellant appealed to the appel- 
late division, which has reversed the low- 
er court, saying: 

“The position taken by the respondent 
before the arbitrators and on this appeal 
is that, by the provisions of the contracts 
and the terms of the arbitration agree- 
ment, the arbitrators were confined by 
the rules of said exchange to making an 
award based on samples taken by the 
official inspectors of said exchange. Both 
parties knew that no such samples were 
taken with respect to the flour which is 
the subject of the arbitration agreement, 
and that if that contention were valid 
there would be nothing to arbitrate. 

“It is manifest that said rules 13 and 
18 relate to deliveries made at New 
York, and that the official inspection is 
made for the purpose of determining 
whether the delivery tendered is a good 
delivery under contracts between mem- 
bers of the exchange. The provisions of 
the contracts and of the arbitration 
agreement referring to the rules of the 
exchange are satisfied by confining them 
to deliveries made at the port of New 
York, and in so far as they relate to 
samples taken by the official inspectors 
of said exchange they are inapplicable 
to deliveries made at other ports. 

“By the arbitration agreement the par- 
ties agreed that there was a controversy 
between them with respect to the per- 
formance of these contracts by respond- 
ent, and particularly with respect to the 
quality of the flour delivered, to be arbi- 
trated, and that controversy they sub- 
mitted to the arbitrators, The arbitra- 
tors received all the evidence offered by 
either party and confined their award to 
matters submitted to them for arbitra- 
tion. They therefore proceeded within 
their jurisdiction and on evidence, perti- 
nent to the submission, which was 
deemed satisfactory to them. 

“In the absence of restrictions in the 
arbitration agreement, the arbitrators 
are not confined either by strict rules 
of law or evidence, and the general rule 
is that such awards may not be set aside 
for either error of law or fact not ap- 
pearing on the face of the award, where 
the arbitrators have not exceeded their 
jurisdiction and have not been guilty of 
fraud, corruption, or other misconduct. 

“The authority of the court with re- 
spect to such awards is confined, limited, 
and controlled by the provisions of sec- 
tions 2373, 2374, and 2375 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure. By said section 2873 
it is the duty of the court, on motion 
duly made, to confirm such an award, 
unless the award is vacated, modified, or 
corrected as prescribed in the succeeding 
sections. The authority to modify an 
award is found in said section 2875. 
Concededly the record here presents no 
ground for modification. 

“The authority to vacate such an 
award is found in said section 2374, and 
is limited to four classes of cases, viz: 
(1) corruption, fraud, or other miscon- 
duct in procuring the award; (2) evi- 
dent partiality or corruption on the part 
of one or more of the arbitrators; (3) 
misconduct of the arbitrators in refus- 
ing to postpone or refusing to hear ma- 
terial evidence, or other misbehavior to 
the prejudice of a party; and (4) where 
the arbitrators have exceeded their pow- 
ers, or have so imperfectly executed them 
that a mutual, final, and definite award 
upon the subject matter was not made. 
No ground for vacating the award with- 
in these provisions is presented.” 

* * 


On a question as to the validity of an 
award made by a committee of the St. 
Joseph Grain Exchange, the Kansas City 
court of appeals held, in the case of 
Redman vs. St. Joseph Hay & Grain 
Co., 289 S. W. 540, that the award was 
rendered void because the arbitrators 
and witnesses were not sworn, as re- 
quired by the rules and regulations of 
the phen and by the statutes of Mis- 
souri. 
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OVER THERE 

\ssociated Press reports carry the 
news of an agreement entered into by 
the steel producers of western Europe to 
eid destructive competition among them- 
selves and to be a constructive influence 
in their operation. The signatories in- 
clude French, German, Belgian, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Saar Valley interests. 
Hereafter, the report says, they will pro- 
dice steel not in the measure of their 
capacity to manufacture or to market, 
but in a fixed proportion agreed on by 
the steel consortium. Neither England 
nor the United States is a party to the 
‘eement, and their competition will 
hove to be met, but it will be met collec- 
tively and not singly as heretofore. 

Each country deposits $1 in a common 
fund for each ton produced on its al- 
loited quota. For each ton produced 
beyond this quota $4 a ton is to be paid 
into the fund. A refund of $2 a ton 
will be paid any country failing to pro- 
luce its percentage of the minimum 
fixed for it. 

‘here is no price agreement, but only 
ar allocation of business and agreed per- 
centage of production in the gross mini- 
im of 26,000,000 tons. The selling price 
is optional in every case, but it is hoped 
that the arrangement will result in sta- 
bilizing prices and minimizing competi- 
tion. There will be a central internation- 
al office and settlements will be made at 
the end of each year. 

Che picture presented above may be 
interesting for millers to look at, inas- 
much as it is in such marked contrast to 
anything which would be permitted in 
this country, where industry must be al- 
lowed to ruin itself through destructive 
competition. Survival goes to the fit and 
the strong. It is a big and many sided 
question as to which is the better system, 
and it is not so simple as it may seem; 
but some such arrangement in the mill- 
ing business might be welcomed by mill- 
ers for the time being, regardless of its 
ultimate consequences. 


TOLEDO 


The period of active buying of flour, 
which inaugurated the new crop, seems 
definitely over, and there has been con- 
siderable slowing down in sales. In fact, 
conditions have returned to a more nor- 
mal state, with which millers are only too 
familiar, where some effort has to be 
made to make sales and get satisfactory 
prices, and where competition of other 
mills is an ever present factor. 

To what extent the course of the 
wheat market has been a factor in this 
change is difficult to say, but it would be 
only natural for sales to fall off after 
the comparatively heavy bookings which 
were made, and which myst necessarily 
have taken the keen edge off the demand 
for flour. This is probably the real ex- 
planation of the decline in sales, although 
wheat prices and changes in the market 
are probably a minor factor; they un- 
doubtedly have an influence on the buy- 
cr’s mood in replenishing his stocks. 
Business is now down to the point where 
it consists of occasional sales to estab- 
lished trade. 

However, a sufficient volume of pre- 
vious bookings remains to constitute a 
nucleus for operation probably until 
Jan. 1, and no reduction in output seems 
likely for the next month or two. Direc- 
tions are coming in satisfactorily, and no 
complaints are heard. It has turned out 
that a larger volume of flour was booked 
for export than was reported. 

There is a suspicion that buyers are 
not sympathetic to any advance in the 
wheat market at this time. They have 
not shown a disposition to respond, ex- 
cept by withdrawing from the market. 
They apparently do not forget that there 
is a good deal of wheat in the United 





States and Canada, and an ample supply 
for export in liberal quantities for 
months to come. So they seem inclined 
to ignore any shortage in supplies re- 
ported from Europe, and the ultimate 
price influence. Whatever the cause, 
sales have fallen off materially, and busi- 
ness is now somewhat slow. 

Production at Toledo was increased 
last week by resumption of grinding at 
the Toledo mill, of the Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., which had been closed 
down for three weeks on account of the 
complete collapse of the power plant. 
This mill will now join the others in run- 
ning full time. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 


Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 26-Oct. 2..... 46,110 25,412 55 
Previous week .... 80,010 54,555 68 
ZOOP GRO .caccises 64,800 33,238 51 
Two years ago..... 108,840 69,190 63 
Three years ago... 51,300 41,025 80 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 

ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 

of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BOpt. BE-Oet. B..ccvesesces 45,500 95 
Previous week .........+. 38,000 80 
ZOOP BHO scosvcveceedcveces 42,900 89 
Two years ago .......06.. 47,000 98 
Three years agO ......26+ 40,200 84 
Soft winter wheat standard patent 


flour was quoted on Oct. 1 at $6.60@ 
6.70 bbl, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. The 
notable feature of the week was the im- 
provement in demand for millfeed. 


GARLIC IN INDIANA 


Secretary C. B. Riley, of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association, says in a re- 
cent bulletin that in many parts of the 
state wild onion and garlic infestation is 
bad. On this subject he continues: “Some 
grain dealers have thought it to their 
interest to accept this kind of wheat 
from certain customers without adequate 
discount. It will require some labor and 
expense on the part of farmers to get 
rid of the pest, and they say there is no 
use in doing it, since they can sell such 
wheat at regular market price. Now 
this practice is bad and carries with it 
just penalties, and any wheat buyer who 
lends himself to such unwarranted prac- 
tice must in the end pay the penalty. 
Fortunately this onion and garlic infes- 
tation has not yet extended to every part 
of the state, but it is gradually coming 
north and east, so we may anticipate its 
presence in practically all parts of the 
state within a few years, especially if 
the grain buyers continue to afford farm- 
ers an excuse for growing wheat with 
this mixture of onions and garlic.” 


NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 


Baehr & Co., flour brokers, consisting 
of Allan W. Baehr and Leo R. Baehr, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, have succeeded to the 
business formerly conducted by the Mac- 
Bayer Co., and continue to represent the 
old accounts for Indiana, southern Ohio, 
northern and eastern Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

H. L. Ayers, formerly of the Mac- 
Bayer Co., is now sales manager for the 
Thomas Page Milling Co., and J. C. Mc- 
Cracken represents Moses Bros. Mills, 
Maney Milling Co., and Thomas Page 
Milling Co., in Pennsylvania and New 
York. 

NOTES 

The Milroy (Ind.) Milling Co. says 
that there is much off grade wheat out of 
condition in farmers’ bins. 

C. H. Culbertson, representing the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 


was in Toledo calling on the trade on 
Sept. 28. 

David Anderson, of the National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, has gone to French Lick 
Springs, Ind., for a fall outing. 

Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, say 
that adverse factors in wheat are largely 
discounted by plentiful supplies in North 
America. 

George T. Browning & Co., flour and 
feed dealers, Toledo, have taken the ac- 
count of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, and will act as distributors 
for 25 counties in northwestern Ohio. 


The National Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at 
the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 
18-20. Headquarters of the association 
and office of the secretary are at Toledo. 


EVANSVILLE 


The feature of the market last week 
was the unusual demand for low grade 
products, together with an advance of 
the price of the higher grades caused by 
the rise in wheat. The mill delivery 
price for wheat was raised to $1.33 bu, 
and at stations to $1.30. The demand 
for low grades resulted from export in- 
quiry. The demand for higher grades is 
holding its own as compared with for- 
mer weeks, notwithstanding the advance 
recorded. Quotations, Oct. 2, f.o.b., 
Evansville, 98-lb cottons: best patent $8 
bbl, straights $6.50@7; Kansas hard, $8; 
clears, in jutes, first $5.50@640, second 
$5.25@5.90. 

W. W. 


NORFOLK 


The flour market during the past week 
has shown some strength, through the 
higher grain prices. A very firm tone 
has caused some buyers to take more 
notice than at any time during the last 
few weeks, and some have undertaken 
bookings for future requirements. Though 
no heavy sales have been reported, mills 
generally have booked a fair amount of 
business, and bakers have begun to look 
to their requirements for the next 60 to 
90 days. Quotations, Oct. 1: northwest- 
ern spring top patents $8.60@8.90, sec- 
ond patents $8.30@8.50; Kansas top pat- 
ents, family grades $7.60@7.75, second 
patents $7.30@7.40; top winter patents 
$7.10@7.30, second patents $6.75@7. 


* * 


Ross. 


The bakery and flour trades were rep- 
resented substantially in the exhibits of 
the annual Pure Food Show of the 
Quality Service Stores in Norfolk, which 
ended Oct. 2. Among the exhibits, in 











SINCE the end of the Civil War, the 

Seitzville (Pa.) Flour Mili has been 
in constant use, one of the few small 
plants of the country with such a record. 
Waterpower is furnished by the Codorus 
Creek, and an oil engine is used when the 
water runs low. The machinery is strict- 
ly modern, new equipment having been 
installed four times since Nicholas Seitz 
first put the mill in operation. E. C. 
Chinault is the present owner. E. M. 
Klinedinst has been a miller there for the 
past 25 years. The capacity of the plant 
is 60 bbis. 
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the largest show ever held under these 
auspices, were booths of the following 
concerns: Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co; Merchants’ 
Bakery of Norfolk; Calumet Baking 
Powder Co; Voigt Milling Co; Good 
Luck Food Co., pie crusts; Jersey Cereal 
Co. 

Joserpn A. Lesiie, Jr. 


NASHVILLE 


While new sales of flour in southeast- 
ern markets showed decrease last week, 
mills continued to handle a fair volume 
of business. Total shipments were not 
greatly below the average for this period 
of the year. The wheat market was the 
factor of greatest importance, there be- 
ing apprehension of lower prices in some 
quarters, although trend was upward. 

Some improvement was noted in speci- 
fications on contracts, though buyers 
were a little slow in ordering out flour, 
and shipments were below production. 
The strong tone of the wheat market 
stimulated to some extent shipping in- 
structions. New purchases of flour were 
largely in small lots of 200 to 500 bbls, 
only a few round lots being ordered. 
Business for September has been mod- 
erate in volume and largely on a con- 
servative basis. Fair activity is expected 
in the Southeast in October. 

Little change was noted in flour prices 
last week, though the market was very 
strong on account of the advance of 
wheat. Quotations on Oct. 2: soft win- 
ter wheat short patent, 98-lb cotton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.50@8.75 
bbl; standard patent, $7.50@7.75 
straights, $7.25@7.50; first clears, $6.25 
@6.75. 

Routine tone to trade was reported by 
rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours. Bakers and jobbers were making 
moderate purchases. Quotations on Oct. 
2: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cotton, 
delivered at Nashville, $8.50@9 bbl; 
hard winter wheat short patents, $7.75 
@8.25; standard grades, 30@50c lower. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 170,820 109,639 64.1 
Previous week - 165,720 114,221 68 
ORF GOO ccocess 163,020 118,659 72.2 
Two years ago... 139,020 107,734 79 
Three years ago.. 205,320 145,011 70.6 
NOTES 


Leon L. Barnes has accepted a posi- 
tion on the traveling staff of the Colonial 
Milling Co., of Nashville, and will have 
the middle and western Tennessee terri- 
tory. 

J. M. Wilkerson, of the State Milling 
Co., and Mrs. Wilkerson, have returned 
from an extended bridal trip. They 
went to points in Canada, and from there 


to San Antonio, Texas., traveling by 
motor car. Joun Lerper. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Although demand remained quiet last 
week, flour prices were 10@20c bbl 
higher on all grades, as a result of high- 
er wheat prices and a continued brisk 
demand for spot wheat. Hard winter 
wheat flour showed the greatest advance, 
all grades rising 20c, while soft winter 
wheat flour was 15c higher, and spring 
wheat flour 10c higher. 

Most flour buyers were maintaining a 
hand-to-mouth attitude, mills reported, 
and were withholding purchases to deter- 
mine the future trend of values. Ex- 
port business, likewise, is unusually quiet, 
it is reported. 

Quotations, per barrel, car lots, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis, basis 98-lb cottons: hard 
winter short patent $8.05@8.35, standard 
short patent $7.75@8.05, straight $7.15@ 
7.55, first clears $6.15@6.45; spring 
wheat family patent $8.40@8.55, stand- 
ard patent $7.80@8.10, first clears $5.90 
@6.20, second clears (140-lb jute) $4.90 


@5; soft winter special short patent 
$7.95@8.25, fancy patent $7.55@7.85, 
standard patent $7.15@7.45, straight 


$6.95@7.25. 





A Canadian paper estimates that last 
year’s wheat crop was worth $1,000,000,- 
000 to the country; of this amount grow- 
ers received $400,000,000 and millers, ele- 
vator companies, transportation compa- 
nies and other agencies divided the bal- 
ance. 



















































































































WALTER QUACKENBUSH, EASTERN MANAGER 


23 Beaver Street, New York, N.Y. 
Correspondents at Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
Cable Address: “Palmking”’ 





_NEW YORK 


The flour business last week was only 
fair. Occasionally brokers reported busi- 
ness good, but the majority sold only a 
car here and there. Those representa- 
tives who found business satisfactory 
handle well-known brands for which 
there is almost always a demand, or else 
had prices sufficiently below the general 
run to interest buyers. 

Month Disappointing.—September as 
a whole did not fulfill the anticipations 
of the trade. It is always expected that 
this month will contribute a good pro- 
portion of the sales of the year. How- 
ever, July and August equaled, if not 
surpassed, expectations, which somewhat 
alleviates the general disappointment. 
Mills, moreover, are not pressing sales 
unduly. ‘They are still grinding against 
previous orders; although it would seem 
at the moment that sales are below their 
capacity. Taken as a whole, the market 
is without feature, but in spite of the 
limited business, the trade is still cheer- 
ful in view of the business already done 
on this crop. 

Prices Firm.—Quotations on both hard 
and spring wheat flours were contained 
within narrow limits last week. The bulk 
of northwestern standard patents cov- 
ered only a 15c range, $7.65@7.80, al- 
though sales were made at $7.30@7.50. 
Rumors continued of prices below $7 for 
hard winter straights, but it was felt 
that such flours favored clears more than 
anything else. Low grade flours were 
still very scarce. Only a few mills had 
any to offer. When the smaller mills 
could sell them, it was as a bonus with 
patents. 

Export Trade.—A fair export busi- 
ness was reported, chiefly to South 
America. There was also an excellent 
demand for Canadian first and second 
clears for export, as buyers seem to have 
overstayed their market, but these were 
very scarce.. The effect of the coal strike 
on the ocean freight situation has slowed 
down purchases of both flour and grain. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 2: 
spring fancy patents $7.75@8.30 bbl, 
standard patents $7.35@7.90; clears $7.40 
@7.60; hard winter short patents $7.50 
@8, straights $7.10@7.60; soft winter 
straights, Pennsylvania $6.15@6.40, Pa- 
cific Coast $6.75@7.10. 


MANY MILLERS IN NEW YORK 


Among the out-of-town millers who 
were in New York last week were: J. 
B. M. Wilcox, general sales manager for 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, visiting L. A. Viviano; H. W. Ad- 
ams, of the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., 
Detroit; George P. Urban, secretary- 
treasurer of the George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo; M. P. Fuller, sales man- 
ager for Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Minneapolis; H. R. Ward, assistant sales 
manager for and secretary of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Oscar T. Cook, manager of the Wyan- 
dotte Elevator Co., Kansas City, and 
J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
both guests of the Broenniman Co., Inc; 
C. R. Heaney, manager of the Monarch 
Milling Co., Kansas City; J. L. Walker, 
general sales manager for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, visiting 
Henry Koper & Co., the mill’s repre- 
sentative here. 

NOTES 


David Coleman, New York flour bro- 
ker and jobber, returned recently from 
a trip to Boston. 

Ernest Brewer, of Clearwater, Fla., 
former New York exporter, was a vis- 
itor on the exchange last week. 

J. A. Sim, vice president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. and manager of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., is 
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spending a week’s vacation in Atlantic 
City. 

Bankruptcy schedule has been filed by 
the Strand Bakeries, Inc., 679 Broadway, 
with liabilities of $12,428 and assets of 
$8,027. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,065, in the previous 
week 957, and in the same week a year 
ago 895. 

W. C. Duncan, New York manager for 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, returned on Oct. 1 from a brief 
business trip to Montreal. 

Guy A. Thomas, vice president of the 
National Tea Co., Minneapolis, has been 
spending about two weeks in New York, 
calling on various friends. 

M. G. Belding, president of the Con- 
tinental Milling Co., Baltimore, was in 
New York on Oct. 1 and was introduced 
on the floor by A. P. Youngblood. 

E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
called on the trade last week with Fred 
Quackenbush who handles this mill’s ac- 
count in the metropolitan district. 

Martin Luther, vice president and 
manager of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Milling Co., made his headquarters in 
New York last week with E, O. Chal- 
lenger, going on to Boston for a short 
stay. 

Samuel Knighton & Son were hosts to 
two visitors last week, Fred Burrall, of 
the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, and G. P. Stacey, Jr., of Lewis 
Hubbard, wholesale grocers, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

J. E. Coolbroth, manager of the durum 
department, and K. Carlson, sales 
manager for the King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, were recent visitors at the 
office of the Halboth-Coans Co., which 
handles this mill’s account here. 

Two visiting millers last week, who 
made their headquarters at the office of 
J. O. Wade, New York flour broker, 
were C. R. McClave, president of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, and 
C. E. Roseth, of the Claro Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Sept. 25, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, amounted to I,- 
713,726 bus and 49,602 bbls. The flour 
was all in small lots, with the exception 
of 14,715 bbls to Hamburg. 

The Ward Baking Corporation’s op- 
erating report for the 37 weeks ended 
Sept. 11, shows net profits of $2,964,085, 
after depreciation and federal taxes, 
against $2,872,574 for the corresponding 
period last year. Gross sales for this 
period advanced from $29,510,886 in 
1925 to $30,969,716 in 1926, 

J. A. Bustamente, Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela, agent for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., arrived in New York last week, to 
spend several weeks in this country, vis- 
iting western connections. Because of 
freight congestion in the custom house 
at Maracaibo, he reported conditions not 
as satisfactory as could be desired. 


A celebration marking the hundredth 
anniversary of the Erie Canal will be 
held on Oct. 7. It will be marked by a 
marine pageant of probably 100 craft, 
including United States naval vessels. 
Walter B. Pollock, treasurer of the New 
York Produce Exchange and head of the 
marine department of the New York 
Central, is chairman of the railroad di- 
vision, and the co-operation of the rail- 
roads and marine organizations is prom- 
ised, 





Latest returns show that the imports 
of Canadian flour into the United King- 
dom are increasing. 











BUFFALO 


Millers would have liked more spirit 
last week in the ordering out of flour 
by big buyers. The anxiety to replenish 
stocks which was so noticeable early in 
the week dropped off sharply as the 
wheat market advanced, and no amount 
of persuasion could induce buyers to take 
more than their present requirements. 
The usual excuses were in order, but 
they all hinge on the action of wheat, 
which the trade feels is too high in the 
face of all reports. 

One redeeming feature of the week’s 
trading was the pickup in grocery orders 
for flour in small and the usual family 
size containers. The cool weather of the 
past month has created a demand for 
home baking, and the demand rapidly 
depleted the stocks of the stores. Pie 
bakers also came in heavily for pastry 
flour. 

Buffalo quotations, Oct. 2: spring 
fancy patents $8.40@8.50 bbl, standard 
patent $7.75@7.85, clears $7.50@7.60, 
second clears $43.50 ton; hard winters 
$7.80@8, straights $7.50@7.60; soft win- 
ters, $7.80@8; semolina, No. 2, 5'%c lb, 
bulk, Buffalo. 

Rochester quotations, Oct. 2, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patent, $9.40@9.50 
bbl; pastry, $8.20@8.40; rye, $6.60@6.75. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 26-Oct. 2... 238,000 214,897 90 
Previous week .. 238,000 221,264 $3 
Year ago ....... 238,000 226,832 95 
Two years ago... 223,500 194,026 82 
Three years ago. 166,500 118,920 71 


NOTES 


H. C. Veatch, eastern manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., is making an eastern 
trip. 

W. H. Hudson, manager of the Buf- 
falo plant of the Armour Grain Co., has 
returned from Chicago. 

J. A. Walter, who recently sold his 
plant here to the Commander-Larabee 
Corporation, of Minneapolis, is back 
from that city. 

Edward W. Holser, secretary of the 
Philip Houck Milling Co., Buffalo, died 
last week. He had been in poor health 
for over a year. 

G. Cullen Thomas, director of the bak- 
ery service department of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., was a visitor to the Buffalo 
office of the company last week. 

George P. Urban, of the George Urban 
Milling Co., has returned from New 
York, where he attended the Republican 
state convention as delegate for Erie 
County on Sept. 27 and 28. 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary of the 
Duluth-Superior (Minn.) Milling Co., 
was in Buffalo recently to visit William 
S. Preyer. Mr. Sutherland was on his 
way to Duluth after having placed his 
daughter in school in Massachusetts. 


Charles B. Lee, manager of the Buf- 
falo plant of the Eastern States Milling 
Corporation, addressed the members of 
the Buffalo Flour Club on Oct. 1. Mr. 
Lee has a wide practical experience in 
grain matters and a thorough technical 
training. 

Local papers on Oct. 1 called to the 
attention of John Shanahan, of the Niag- 
ara Falls Milling Co., the fact that it 
was 20 years ago that he left the in- 
spection department of the Corn Ex- 
change and took up the line of work 
which led eventually to his connection 
with the Niagara Falls Milling Co. 
nearly 10 years ago. 


The O. E. Wilson grist and flour mill 
near Dunnville, Ont., was destroyed by 
fire recently. This mill was built the 
year the Welland Canal was extended to 
Dunnville, and was the first to grind 
flour by water power from the canal. 
Rebuilding and remodeling of the plant 
was undertaken from time to time up 
to 1905, when electrical machinery, in- 
cluding three power motors, displaced 
the old water process. The mill was 
113 years old. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour limits are firmly maintained in 
sympathy with the recent upward move- 
ment of wheat, but trade is quiet, buy- 
ers’ ideas of value being generally con- 
siderably below those of the mills. 
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Stocks in the hands of jobbers and bak- 
ers are small, but buyers are not inclined 
to purchase in excess of actual require- 
ments. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Oct. 2: spring first 
patent $8.25@8.50, standard patent $7.90 
@8.25, first clear $7.25@7.75; hard win- 
ter short patent $8@8.50, straight $7.50 
@8; soft winter straight, $6@6.60. 


NOTES 


Albert W. Farrel, flour broker, has 
returned from a trip through New Eng- 
land. 

Among the recent visitors on ’change 
were W. A. Chain, secretary and man- 
ager of the Security Flour Mills Co., 
Abilene, Kansas, L. B. Denison, of the 
Denison Milling Co., Minneapolis, Dr. J. 
H. LeClere of the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., W. H. Suth- 
erland, secretary of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., and A. C. 
Robinson, vice president of the Hunter- 
Robinson Milling & Grain Co., St. Louis. 

Samvuet S. Dantets. 


BOSTON 


Hard winter wheat patents seem to 
be about the only grade of flour for 
which there is any demand. No large 
lines were reported sold last week, but 
there was a good distribution of sma!| 
lots here and there. Prices advanced at 
the close of last week and demand fell off 
considerably, the trade evidently waiting 
for prices to again decline. 

The bulk of the sales made in these 
flours were mostly in standard patents, 
although some fancy short patents met 
with a good inquiry. The outlook for 4 
continuance of the demand for these 
flours is good, should the market remain 
on a low level of prices. 

It is a different story with the sale of 
spring wheat patents. The big mills 
especially, are complaining about the 
slow demand for their product, and eve 
price concessions do not meet with the 
expected response. Some of the lower 
priced patents are selling in a smal! 
way, but demand has been much les; 
than was anticipated. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 2, mill shipment, 
per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: spring first 
patents $9@9.15 bbl, standard patents 
$7.85@9, first clears $7.35@7.75; hard 
winter patents, $7.50@8.10; soft winter 
patents $7.50@8, straight $6.65@7.15, 
and clear $6.50@6.75. 


RECEIPTS DURING SEPTEMBER 
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NOTES 

The old flour mill which was purchased 
by Henry Ford and transferred to hi 
estate in Sudbury, Mass., was put in 
operation on Sept. 30. This mill is over 
200 years old. 

Local stocks of unsold flour in Boston, 
on Oct. 1, showed a slight increase over 
the previous month. On that date ther 
remained unsold in the hands of jobbers 
and other distributors, 32,120 bbls, com 
pared with 30,164, on Sept. 1, and 33, 
976 a year ago. 

Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour via the 
Panama Canal at Boston during the 
month of September, showed some in 
crease over the previous month. Ther« 
were received 22,500 sacks, amounting to 
11,250 bbls, compared with 19,700 sacks 
equal to 9,850 bbls, in August, and 19,450 
sacks, equal to 9,725 bbls, in September. 
1925. 

Recent visitors to the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange included Louis A. Men- 
nel, vice president and secretary of the 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, introduced 
by Leon H. Davis; H. K. Shafer, man- 
ager of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha; 
H. D. Yoder, vice president of and sales 
manager for the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., introduced by E. S. Benedict; 
John H. Carlson, assistant sales manager 
for the King Midas Mill Co., Minneapo- 
lis, introduced by John F. Brown; H. 
F. Schell, Lancaster, Pa., introduced by 
Stanley E. Newton. 


Louis W. DePass. 
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BALTIMORE 


Flour was higher last week, although 
there was no activity at the advance. 
Most buyers are carrying good supplies 
and are pleased at the prospect of mak- 
ing some money, but as yet only a few 
of them are willing to add to their hold- 
ings at current rates, the great majority 
evidently preferring to take profits first 
even at the risk of having to replace 
stock at a higher level. Springs and hard 
winters have been mystifying. On Sept. 
30 one agent was holding southwestern at 
$7.85, cotton, and at the same time was 
offering North Dakota stock at $7.80, but 
another trader claimed that while he had 
just purchased a fine southwestern stand- 
ard at $7.25, cotton, he was then trying 
in vain to buy a choice spring standard 
at 37.70. 

Springs could be had relatively cheaply 
for quick shipment, but were firmly held 
for deferred delivery. Southwestern 
prices were very irregular. The differ- 
enve between Kansas City and Minne- 
apolis cash wheat continues to narrow, 
ani this, with the Southwest paying more 
freight to the East than the Northwest, 
explains some of the high rates that are 
being asked for hard winters. 

Vear-by soft winter straight moved up 
10: bbl from the previous week, but with 
the mills busy working on old orders and 
bu ers largely stocked, sales were small. 

losing prices, Oct. 2, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, 
5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $8@8.25, standard 
patent $7.50@7.75; hard winter short 
patent $7.75@8, straight $7.25@7.50; 
soit winter short patent $6.75@7, straight 
(ncar-by) $5.75@6. 

NOTES 


included in receipts last week were 
924 bbls flour destined for export. 
Vessel arrivals at Baltimore in Sep- 
tember were 855, said to be the record 
for this port. 

In September Baltimore received 168,- 
962 bbls flour, against 92,641 last year, 
and exported 149,492, against 22,026. 

Millfeed receipts during September 
were 1,193 tons, against 1,304 a year 
ago. Receipts from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 
14,771 tons, against 10,771. 

Grain receipts at Baltimore in Sep- 
tember were 2,565,116 bus; last year, 
1,371,877. Grain exports in September, 
2,111,827 bus; last year, 2,756,778. 

Miller G. Belding, president of the 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore and 
Ellicott City, Md., has returned from a 
business trip through New England. 

James W. Meehan, who - represented 
the third generation of his family en- 
gauged in the local feed trade, died sud- 
denly at his home in this city on Sept. 
29, aged 40 years. 

Recent visitors to this market included 
Oscar T. Cook, manager of the Wyan- 
dotte Elevator Co., Inc., a subsidiary of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, and H. S. Hershey, formerly of 
the S. W. Hershey Flour Mills, York, 
Pa. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to Oct. 1 were 868,900 bbls, same pe- 
riod a year ago 1,099,828; flour exports 
265,818, a year ago 467,231; grain re- 
ceipts 20,665,921 bus, a year ago 19,741,- 
170; grain exports 17,457,342, a year ago 
24,108,529. 

Bids have been asked for the erection 
of the new bakery of the Ward Baking 
Co., at Lanvale and Spedden streets, 
from plans providing for a three-story 
and basement brick and concrete struc- 
ture, 151x200 ft, and to cost between 
300,000 and $400,000. 


7 


C. H. Dorsey. 





RUSSIA STUDIES CANADIAN POOLS 

Epmonton, Atta.—A report from Mos- 
cow a short time ago said that great in- 
terest is being taken in Russia in the de- 
velopment of the wheat pool idea in the 
Canadian West, and the fact that an av- 
erage rate of $1.20 bu has been secured 
‘hrough the pools here has had a strong 
appeal to Russian farmers, who would be 
glad to get $1.10. It was further stated 
that grain experts, either appointed by 
ithe Soviet authorities or commissioned by 
export companies, were coming to Can- 
ada to study the systems in vogue here 
and to see if their methods could be 
adapted to Russian conditions. 
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SEATTLE 


Washington mills reported an excellent 
business in family flour with north coast 
markets last week but less business with 
the bakers, as most of them filled their 
requirements for some months ahead in 
September. A fair volume of flour was 
sold last week to middle western and 
Atlantic seaboard markets by mills which 
were willing to figure very closely, but 
other mills refused to entertain business 
at the bids made. 

Flour Prices——Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Oct. 1: fam- 
ily patent, $7.60@8.20 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $6.60@7, 98's; 
standard patent, $6.75@7.35, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.50@8.40, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms, Dakota, $8.40@8.90; Montana, 
$7.75@8.05. 

Export Trade.—There was fairly ac- 
tive demand for flour from Hongkong 
last week and considerable flour was 
booked. Quotations ranged $6.25@6.70 
bbl, c.i.f. North China, however, showed 
no interest in Pacific flours, steadily de- 
clining exchange and advancing wheat 
costs preventing business. 

A little business was worked by the 
coast mills with the United Kingdom last 
week at 40s per 280 lbs, jutes, c.i-f. 
South American sales continued fair and 
the Philippines took their quota, which 
varies little from month to month. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 26-Oct. 2..... 40,800 22,652 55 
Previous week .... 40,800 23,229 57 
Oe Be nexcceces 52,800 32,666 62 
Two years ago..... 52,800 28,790 65 
Three years ago... 52,800 49,927 94 
Four years ago.... 52,800 34,693 66 
Five years ago..... 52,800 27,270 52 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 26-Oct. 2..... 57,000 42,223 74 

Previous week .... 57,000 41,253 72 

ZOMP GOO. cccvacsecs 57,000 36,183 63 

Two years ago..... 57,000 27,188 48 

Three years ago... 57,000 49,970 87 

Four years ago.... 57,000 37,200 65 

Five years ago..... 57,000 50,920 89 
NOTES 


C. I. Mallery, grocer, Tacoma, has as- 
signed to A. J. Murray for the benefit 
of creditors. 

W. H. Burtt, Seattle, traveling repre- 
sentative for the Centennial Mill Co., is 
visiting the eastern flour markets. 


Flour receipts at Seattle in Septem- 
ber, 207 cars; Tacoma, 120. Wheat re- 
ceipts at Seattle, 2,094 cars; Tacoma, 734. 


The Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
began operating 1,000 bbls increased ca- 
pacity this week. The capacity of the 
mill is now 7,000 bbls a day. 

Receipts of wheat at Washington and 
Oregon seaboard July 1-Sept. 1, 1926, 
27,857,000 bus, against 7,074,200 the same 
period last year. Of this year’s receipts 
Seattle and Tacoma received 11,132,400 
bus; Portland and Astoria, 16,224,600. 

Seattle and Tacoma August wheat ex- 
ports: Yokohama, 658,000 bus; Otaru, 76,- 
660; Kobe, 289,180; Osaka, 16,660; Nago- 
ya, 33,300; Algiers, 287,465; Naples, 61,- 
600; Hamburg, 37,300; Liverpool, 112,000; 
Callao, 74,660; Colon, for orders, 275,000. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in September: to Glasgow, 13,105 
bbls; London, 357; Avonmouth, 357; Am- 
sterdam, 500; Dairen, 10,000; Shanghai, 
1,125; Tsingtau, 1,450; Yokohama, 5,000; 
Hongkong, 22,480; Manila, 36,340; Iloilo, 
250; Honolulu, 3,110; South America, 
23,440. 


PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 
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OGDEN 


Pacific Coast demand for flour is good 
and there is a slight increase in business 
with intermountain states, but Utah mills 
report that demand from southeastern 
states has declined. Some mills report 
that buyers aré waiting for the market 
to adjust itself, distrusting the rapid ad- 
vance. 

However, the larger mills in Utah and 
Idaho have business booked which will 
keep them operating to the first of the 
year even at full capacity while orders 
continue to arrive. Smaller mills report 
that they have all the business they can 
handle. 

Quotations to the Pacific Coast are 
about 40c bbl higher. On Oct. 2, second 
patents were quoted at $7.40@8 bbl, fam- 
ily patents $7.80@8.40, car lots, basis 
98-lb cottons. 

The market for southeastern states is 
also advanced. On Oct. 2, high patents 
were quoted at $7.60@8.30 bbl, straights 
$7.40@7.80, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
lower Mississippi River common points. 

Family patents were quoted at $6.80 
@7.40 bbl, straights $6.40@6.80, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 

NOTES 

Operation of sugar factories will be 
started within a week by both the Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Co. and the Amalgamated 
Sugar Co. 

O. H. Morgan, president of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, has re- 
turned to that city after spending two 
weeks at Ogden. 

Fire caused by lightning damaged the 
West Ogden Milling & Feed Co.’s eleva- 
tor and mill to the extent of $15,000 last 
week. The loss was covered by insur- 
ance. 

Walter J. Morgan, who recently re- 
signed as chief inspector of the Ogden 
Grain Exchange, left last week for Kan- 
sas City and Washington. 

Heber J. Weber, former state agricul- 
tural inspector, has resigned that posi- 
tion to take charge of the hay, feed and 
seed division of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming and Colorado. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


PORTLAND 


The buying flurry in the local market, 
which characterized flour trading during 
the previous week, subsided last week, 
but prices remained very firm. Family 
patents were quoted on Oct. 4 at $7.85 
bbl, hard wheat second patents at $8.15 
and blue-stem second patents at $7.15 in 
straight cars. A moderate amount of 
business is reported in the export flour 
trade, but most of the bids are under the 
market. 

Output of Portland mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sat, BGOat. |: osc vsjccrivs 27,262 43 
Previous week ........... 29,274 47 
WOOF GOO cccccccicccsvcses 28,039 45 
TWO YORPS QGO ....csccese 33,942 54 
TRESS FORTS GOO 2c .cccevcse 58,265 93 
Four years ago ........... 32,390 56 
Five years ago ........... 25,034 52 


NOTES 


Wheat exports in September were the 
largest for any month in the history of 
the port, totaling 5,786,208 bus. The 
largest previous shipments were in Octo- 
ber, 1921, when 5,117,275 bus were 
shipped. 

An application by the Sperry Flour 
Co. for permission to hold an advertis- 
ing parade on the downtown streets at 
noon on Oct. 2 was refused by the city 
council on the grounds that it would 
block traffic at the hour of heaviest street 
travel. 

Wheat has been coming out of the 





53 





country at a. more rapid rate than ever 
before. For the first three months of 
the season Portland has received 16,224,- 
600 bus. More than half of the export- 
able surplus in the Pacific Northwest is 
estimated to have been sold by farmers. 

Flour exports from Portland in Sep- 
tember were 73,404 bbls, compared with 
57,640 in August and 51,797 in Septem- 
ber last year. Shipments to the Orient 
were 21,250 bbls to Dairen, 14,525 to Ma- 
nila, 10,000 to Tientsin, 5,000 to Tsing- 
tau, 2,225 to Cebu, 1,125 to Iloilo, and 
250 to Yokohama. 

The Rose City Flour Mills, Portland, 
500 bbls capacity, will cease operating 
Oct. 15, and the plant will be offered 
fer sale. The officers of the company 
are Samual Glasgow, Spokane, president; 
Lucius H. Allen, Los Angeles, vice pres- 
ident; M. G. Russi, Portland, secretary 
and treasurer; W. W. Kirby, manager. 
The mill is situated at St. Johns, a 
suburb of Portland, and was formerly 
operated as the Jobes Milling Co. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





STORAGE PLANT IS BEING 
ERECTED IN LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—A $250,000 grain 
storage plant and office building is now 
being constructed here for the Poultry- 
men’s Co-operative Milling Association. 
It will be completed by Jan. 1. 





MILL AND ELEVATOR BURN 

Denver, Coro.—The plant of the La 
Junta (Colo.) Flour Mills and elevator 
belonging to the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., together with a large quantity 
of wheat and flour, burned on Sept. 25. 
The fire started at the top of the eleva- 
tor shaft, either from a hot box or spon- 
taneous combustion, and spread rapidly. 
The elevator contained 75,000 bus wheat 
and at least six carloads of flour. The 
loss is estimated at $200,000. The mill 
was erected in the early nineties. 





PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales last week were rather light 
in the Pittsburgh district. Buyers were 
more or less inclined to adopt a waiting 
policy, while watching the vagaries of 
the wheat market, and made no good- 
sized purchases. In fact, it is reported 
that the bulk of the larger consumers 
of flour here are sufficiently supplied 
with that commodity to carry them as 
far ahead as March of next year. There 
were no unusual developments in the 
market, and mill representatives gener- 
ally were a unit in their references to 
“slow business.” 

Consumers appeared to be well sup- 
plied with hard winter wheat flours, and 
there was only slight interest manifested 
in them by bakers. Spring wheat flours 
were in much better demand, although 
prices were considerably above the level 
of the previous week. 

Clears continued to be high in price 
and rather scarce, while the demand for 
soft winters was somewhat improved, the 
bulk of the business going to cake and 
pastry makers. 

Semolina is now quoted on a new basis, 
as follows: No. 2 4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Sales were light last week, and 
limited to small quantities. 

Flour quotations Oct. 2, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.75@8.50, standard patent $7.25@7.75; 
hard winter short patent $7.50@8.25, 
standard patent $7.25@7.75; spring clears 
$7@7.50, soft winter $5.50@6, bulk. 


NOTES 


A. J. Gallagher, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, has returned 
from a trip to Minneapolis. 

A Pennsylvania charter, with a capital 
of $60,000, has been granted to the 
Stoecklein Baking Co., Pittsburgh. The 
plans of the new concern call for the 
construction of a large bakery adjoining 
the present plant of Stoecklein Bros., 
Spencer Street, East End, Pittsburgh. 

James N. Cannell has been appointed 
receiver of the New York Baking Co., 
wholesale bakers of East Livingston Ave- 
nue, Columbus, Ohio. The application 
was made in the Franklin County court 
by Peter Zanes, president of the com- 
pany, who alleged that creditors .were 
threatening its assets. 

C. C. Latvs. 
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Feed More Active With Prices Higher 


The millfeed market was fairly active last week, and prices averaged $1 


ton higher than in the previous week. 


Mixers and distributors were in the 


northwestern market for substantial purchases, though there was a subsequent 


slump in inquiry. 


In the Southwest firm demand was felt for shorts from 


the Southeast and South, with an increase of $2 ton in price. The widening 
spread between bran and shorts values was noticeable also in the St. Louis 


market, which reported active demand for the heavier feeds. 
current business is for prompt shipment. 


Practically all 
Southwestern mills appear to have 


stopped storing, as production is being taken care of by current business. 
Little interest is displayed in future shipment, owing to the high premiums 


asked. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed is slightly firmer, 
attributed to stronger grain markets and 
an improved demand from the East. The 
trade there has been displaying more in- 
terest than for weeks, and some _ busi- 
ness is being done, as prices quoted by 
local handlers are now close to those of 
eastern mills... Locally, demand is very 
quiet. Country “dealers are buying spar- 
ingly, and mixers are not in the market 
to any extent. Offerings are only mod- 
erate. Spring bran was quoted, Oct. 2, 
at $24.50@24.75 ton, hard winter bran 
$24.25@24.75, standard middlings $25.50 
@25.75, flour middlings $30@30.50, and 
red dog $36@36.50. 

Milwaukee——Due largely to the ad- 
vance in wheat and flour prices, asking 
limits on wheat feeds have been advanced 
$1@1.25 ton, but without any visible dis- 
turbance of the exceedingly quiet situa- 
tion. The expectancy that consuming in- 
terests are going to be forced into the 
market sooner or later by their require- 
ments has created a bullish sentiment 
that is growing more confident as the 
cold weather approaches without much 
of an effort on the part of consumers to 
anticipate their needs. Middlings are 
relatively stronger than bran. Winter 
bran has resumed its position at a pre- 
mium over spring. Inquiry is improving 
and better business is looked for. What- 
ever interest is shown refers mainly to 
the deferred deliveries, which command 
a substantial premium over spot. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 2: bran $24.50@25.25 ton, 
winter bran $24.75@25.25, standard mid- 
dlings $25.75@26, flour middlings $30@ 
30.50, and red dog $834.50@35.50, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louwis—Demand for millfeed is 
much stronger this week, particularly for 
gray shorts. Although demand for bran 
is stronger than a week ago, yet it is 
not as active as that for gray shorts, 
and, consequently, the price spread be- 
tween these two feeds is widening. Of- 
ferings are not heavy. It is believed 
that mills have some feed stored, but 
they evidently are holding for higher 
prices. Nearly all business is for imme- 
diate shipment, with little interest dis- 
played in future bookings. Quotations, 
Oct. 2: soft wheat bran $24.50 ton, hard 
wheat bran $24, and gray shorts $28@ 
28.50. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis—A spurt of activity oc- 
curred in the millfeed market on Sept. 
30, when certain mixers and eastern dis- 
tributors came in with substantial orders. 
Most jobbers, however, report a subse- 
quent slump in both demand and inquiry. 
Some members of the trade look for an 
early improvement in buying. They hold 
the view that the market has touched 
bottom and is due for an advance. Of- 
ferings from country mills are described 
as somewhat easier, although they cannot 
be called pressing. A good mixed car 
business is being done, with some city 
mills sold out for October shipment. 
There is a fair amount of inquiry for 
November-December feeds, but the pre- 
miums asked make prospective buyers 
shy. Prices are firmer. Both mills and 
jobbers advanced quotations 50c@$1 ton 
last week. City mill quotations: bran $22 
@28 ton, standard middlings $23@23.50, 
flour middlings $28.50@29, red dog $33 


Mills maintain their belief in higher prices. 


@34, wheat mixed feed $25@30, and rye 
middlings $20. For December shipment 
$1 ton additional is asked. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Oct. 5 Year ago 
WOMB. ips ech ines’ $22.00@22.50 $21.00@21.50 
Stand. middlings.. 23.00@23.50 23.00@23.50 
Flour middlings.. 27.50@30.00 27.00@29.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 32.50@34.00 35.00@39.00 

Duluth.—Trading conditions seemed to 
have undergone no particular change, but 
prices are 25@50c ton higher. Although 
inquiry came in a little better last week, 
mills were still in no position to sell 
much, one being sold up and the other 
one operating so slack it cannot sell 
ahead with any degree of certainty of 
filling contracts. There is some demand 
for future supplies and business could 
be done if mills were fixed to handle it. 
They pick off occasional small lots or a 
car now and then as available. 


Great Falls—West coast demand is 
increasing and values have strengthened 
$1@2 ton during the past week. Per- 
sistent efforts to provide large stocks 
for future requirements at present low 
values have had a decided bullish effect, 
which was assisted by increasing demand 
for near-by requirements. On Oct. 2 
standard bran was quoted at $22 ton, 
standard middlings $23.50, and second 
clear $3.80 bbl. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Increasing demand from 
the Southeast and South for shorts re- 
sulted in an advance of about $2 ton last 
week. Bran is also stronger, although 
the inquiry is less than that for the 
heavier feed. Practically all trading is 
for near-by shipment. Abundant pas- 
tures as a result of the recent rains are 
limiting the buying of bran. Mixed feed 
manufacturers are purchasing supplies 
in light volume, as are eastern dealers. 
Production is taken care of by the cur- 
rent business, and storing of all mill- 
feed has stopped. Quotations, Oct. 2, 
basis car lots, Kansas City: bran, $21.50 
@22 ton; brown shorts, $26.50@27; gray 
shorts, $28. 

Atchison.—Millfeed prices have ad- 
vanced $1@2 ton. Quotations, Oct. 2, 
basis car lots, Missouri River: bran $22 
ton, mill-run $25.25, and gray shorts 
$27.50. 

Hutchinson.—A slightly better demand 
for millfeed has served to relieve ware- 
houses to some extent. Prices on all 
grades show strength with improved buy- 
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ing. Quotations, Oct. 2, Kansas City 
basis: bran $22.50@23 ton, mill-run 
$24.50@25, and gray shorts $27@28.50. 

Salina.—Conditions in the millfeed 
market are unchanged, with prices re- 
maining steady. Fair sales are report- 
ed. Quotations, Sept. 30, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $1.10@1.15 per 100 lbs; mill- 
run, $1.25@1.30; gray shorts, $1.40@1.50. 

Oklahoma City.—An advance of $1 ton 
was made by Oklahoma millers in bran, 
following an unusually heavy demand 
from wholesalers and millers of mixed 
feed last week. Millers reported in- 
quiries from distant states. The mixed 
car business is exceptionally good and 
some millers are rejecting orders for car 
lots from wholesalers and feed millers. 
On Oct 2, straight bran sold at $1.15 per 
100 Ibs, mill-run $1.25, gray shorts $1.40, 
corn chop $1.85, and corn meal 58c for 
24-lb sacks, 

Wichita.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues good with orders coming in steadi- 
ly for mixed car lots. Prices, basis Kan- 
sas City, Oct. 1: bran $22 ton, mill-run 
$25, and gray shorts $28. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed developed sudden 
strength last week, with an active de- 
mand and much improvement in the tone 
of the market. Good sales were made, 
and the situation seemed to warrant an 
advance in price. Millers contemplate 
advancing prices 50c@$1 ton, and $1 
more for deferred shipment. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted on Oct. 1 at 
$26@26.50 ton, mixed feed $28@28.50, 
and middlings $29.50@3050, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville——The millfeed market last 
week was active, especially for mixed 
and shorts, demand for the latter being 
unusually heavy, with millers selling 
close to the margin of stocks on hand. 
Quotations, Oct. 2: bran $24@26 ton, 
mixed feed $27.50@28, and shorts $29 
@30. 

Indianapolis.—Millfeed prices were at 
a steady level last week, with demand 
only fair. Output is being held at about 
a seasonal average. Quotations, car lots, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis, 100-lb burlap, per 
ton, on Oct. 2: winter bran, $26@28; 
gray shorts, $31@33; mixed feed, bran 
and shorts mixed, $28.50@30; red dog, 
$40@42. 


THE SOUTH 


Norfolk.—Feed prices have been fair- 
ly steady, and demand has been about 
normal, with the usual slight increase as 
fall weather appears. Quotations on Oct. 
1: red dog, $44@46 ton; flour middlings, 
$34@34.50; standard middlings, $32@33; 
standard bran, $30@31. 

Memphis. — Millfeed receipts continue 
light and stocks are small, but buyers 
are not doing much. The higher prices 
do not appear to increase interest, al- 
though October is expected to develop a 
better demand. The cotton situation is 
holding buyers in check, but the supply 
of hogs in the territory is fairly large 
and gray shorts, especially, will be used 
more freely in mixed hog feeds. Wheat 
bran is not freely offered. On Oct. 2 
prices were $25.50@26 ton, while gray 
shorts were offered at $30.50@31. 


Nashville——There was little change in 
the millfeed market last week, demand 
being quiet, with little change in prices. 
Quotations, on Oct. 2: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $25@27; standard middlings, $28 
@30. 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Oct. 5, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minn eapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Saving BOAR. 666i is ede $24.50@24.75 $22.00 @ 23.00 oseee@..... $.....@..... $28.50@29.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 24.25@24.75 ¢ Ws deme 21.50@22.00 24.00@24.50 .....@..... 
uae, Waneee ROEM ji cies ss eanas Genes ad obec's WRC cose seees@..... 24.50@25.00 29.00@30.00 
Standard middlings*.... 25.50@25.75 23.00 @23.50 26.50@27.00 .....@..... 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 30.00@30.50 28.50 @29.00 28.00@28.50 29.00@30.00 32.00@33.00 
ff ee 36.00@36.50 33.00 @34.00 ere t Pewee vere sc Que 40.00 @ 41.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
3) SSeS ae $25.50@26.00 $29.50 @30.50 $30.00@31.00 $28.50@29.50 weer eee 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... ac; 30.00 @30.50 30.00@30.25 28.50@29.60 .....@..... 
Bott With WOM 22.65 ceces @..... 30.50@31.00 30.75@31.00 29.00@30.00 25.00@27.00 
Standard middlings*.... 26.50@27.00 31.00@32.00 31.00@31.50 29.50@381.00 28.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @32.50 37.00@39.00 36.00@36.50 33.50@35.00 .....@..... 
NS es ae er @38.50 42.00 @43.00 seee+@42.00 41.00@42.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
BD K's en wessine Paisees @ 29.0 i - @31.00 $.....@38.00 
PRUE, wh dcccte  capee @ 24.00 @ 26.00 Code eRe ctes 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





October 6, 1926 


THE EAST 


Buffalo.—Mills are still tight with their 
offerings, and are selling only in mixed 
cars with flour. A better demand de- 
veloped here last week, with western of- 
ferings higher. Millers are quoting 
prices 50c above jobbers, and are still 
10 days behind in shipping. Quotations, 
on Oct. 2: bran, $25.50@26; middlings, 
$26.50@27; red dog, $38.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $32.50. 

Boston.—There-is a steady demand for 
wheat feeds, but domestic bran and mid- 
dlings are in light request. Last week 
there was some business in Canadian 
pure bran at $29@29.50 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, for immediate shipment, but no 
inquiry for future shipment. The mar- 
ket advanced later in the week and cut 
off all inquiry. There is no activity in 
Canadian pure middlings. Local stocks 
of feed continue light. Quotations, on 
Oct. 2, near-by or prompt shipment, in 
100-lb sacks: spring bran, $30@381; hard 
winter bran, $30@80.25; soft winter 
bran, $30.75@31; standard middlings, 
$31@31.50; flour middlings, $36@36.50; 
mixed feed, $31.75@37.50; red dog, $42; 
stock feed, $36; reground oat hulls, 
$11.50. 


Baltimore.—Millfeed is nominally un- 
changed, with no evidence of trading. 
Quotations, Oct. 2, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $28.50@29; soft winter 
bran, $29@30; standard middlings, $29¢ 
80; flour middlings, $32@33; red dog, 
$40@41. 

Pittsburgh.—Business was dull in the 
millfeed market last week. Sales wer: 
light and limited to small quantities 
There was no move on the part of con- 
sumers to provide for future require 
ments. Prices were slightly higher. 
Quotations, Oct. 2: standard middlings, 
$29@30; flour middlings, $34@35; spring 
bran, $27.50@28.50; red dog, $40@40.50 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed 
are light, but there is little inquiry anc 
red dog is easier. Bran and middlings 
show little change. Quotations, Oct. 2, 
prompt shipment: spring bran $29.50G 
80.50 ton, hard winter bran $30@30.50, 
soft winter bran $30.50@381, standard 
middlings $31@32, flour middlings $37@ 
39, as to quality, and red dog $42@43 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle——Millfeed was in good demand 
last week locally and for California. 
Most mills are sold as far ahead as they 
care to be. Prices are $1 ton higher. On 
Oct. 2 Washington mills quoted mill- 
run at $25 ton, coast, to jobbers. Mon- 
tana mills quoted mixed feed at $24.50 
@25, October-November shipment. 


Ogden.—Millfeed prices advanced last 
week, both for Utah-Idaho shipments 
and for the Pacific Coast market, which 
is absorbing heavy shipments from this 
territory. Quotations for the Pacific 
Coast, on Oct. 1: red bran $28 ton, 
blended bran $29, white bran $30, and 
middlings $43. The Utah quotations 
were $24 ton for red bran, $26 for white 
bran, and $39 for middlings. Demand 
was slightly improved. 


Los Angeles—Little activity is shown 
in the millfeed market, but prices are 
rather firm. Sales are in small lots. 
Quotations, Sept. 29: Kansas bran, $30 
ton; white mill run, $30; red mill run. 
$28; blended mill run, $29; flour mid- 
dlings, $42. 

Portland.—Millfeed is strong. Prices 
were advanced by Oct. 2 to $24 ton for 
mill-run and $39 for middlings in straight 
cars. There is an active demand from 
the country, and some mills are sold out. 
California inquiries have been received, 
but there is no surplus to ship. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Demand for bran is im- 
proving, while shorts and middlings con- 
tinue their former activity and mills are 
well sold up. Prices show no change. 
Quotations, Oct. 2: bran $29 ton, shorts 
$31, and middlings $38, jute, mixed cars, 
cash terms, delivered Ontario points. 


Winnipeg.—Stocks of bran and shorts 
in western Canada are light, and a satis- 
factory demand for both exists at coun- 
try points. The poor weather experi- 
enced last month gave impetus to sales 
of millfeed, but there is still abundant 
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pasturage available, and no very heavy 
demand for bran and shorts is yet an- 
ticipated. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 2, Fort William basis: Man- 
itoba, bran $24 ton, shorts $26; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; Alberta, 
bran $25, shorts $27; British Columbia, 
bran $25@27, shorts $27@29; Pacific 
Coast, bran $28, shorts $30. 

Vontreal.—Strength and activity pre- 
vail in the millfeed market with an in- 
sistent demand for shorts and middlings. 
Mills are not yet able to meet the request 
for those two commodities, stocks in city 
and provincial points being low. Unfa- 
vorable weather keeps up the demand. 
Stocks of bran are fair enough at mills, 
but a good call for it still comes from 
the New England markets. Prices are 
firm. Quotations, Oct. 1: bran $29.25 
ton, shorts $31.25, middlings $38.25, jutes, 
car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points, less 
25e eash discount. At Fort William: 
bran $22, shorts $24, middlings $31. 


EUROPE 


ondon, Eng., Sept. 15.—Mill offals 
arc in steady demand, except bran, which 
is particularly quiet, and in some cases 
pressed for sale. The price asked ranges 
£4 17s 6d@£5 5s ton, ex-mill. Mid- 
dli:gs are inclined to harden, with sell- 
ers generally firm at £6 15s. An occa- 
sional reseller can be found who is will- 
ing to accept £6 10s. Plate pollards are 
firm, with sellers of afloat parcels asking 
£5, cif. Owing to advancing freights 
an’ comparative scarcity, shippers quote 
up to £5 7s 6d, c.i.f., for shipment from 
September. to December, but some re- 
selicrs are willing to accept £5 3s 9d for 
these positions. It is reported that 
freights have advanced nearly 100 per 
cent from the Plate during the past two 
months, Faney Plate middlings, afloat, 
are on offer at £7 5s, but for September- 
October £7 6s 3d is asked. 

Belfast, Ireland, Sept. 13.—Mill offals 
are easier. Good weather and the low 
price of oats and other feedingstuffs 
mikes farmers independent, with the re- 
sult that both corn meal and bran are 
hard to sell. One can now buy best 
broad white bran'of Irish make at £7 
5s ton, but English millers ask 5s more. 
Common brans are £6 10s, and red bran 
£7 

Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 

principal distributing centers for the week 


ending Oct. 2, in tons, with comparisons: 
7--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1926 1925 1926 925 
Minneapolis ... 1 549 16 16,484 
Kansas City .. 1,940 920 3,400 2,280 
New York .... eee 2 cee oe8 
BosteR.. xsi ods 50 75 io: eee 
Philadelphia .. 300 300 es 0 nee 
Milwaukee .... 955 1,260 1,685 3,563 
DUMAES. 6% 5<0 0 8,200 wae owe 





FEED MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 

Mempnuis, Tenn. — Announcement is 
made that the Southern Mixed Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting in Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 
9-10. KE. P. MacNicol, secretary, is pre- 
paring the program. 
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Chicago.—The call for mixed feed is 
rather quiet, but a slight improvement is 


noticeable for certain kinds. Dairy feeds 
are not as active as is usual at this time 
of year. Sales are mainly in small lots 
for near-by shipment, and manufactur- 
ers say there is practically no demand 
for forward delivery. 


Nashville-——Dull demand was reported 
for mixed feeds last week, with the mar- 
ket strong and showing a tendency to 
advance. Better sales are expected in 
October. Prices on Oct. 2: horse feed, 
100-Ib bags, $30@41 ton; dairy feed, $32 
@43; poultry scratch feed, $39@50; 
poultry mash feed, $60@70. 


St. Louis.—Demand for mixed feed for 
immediate shipment was more active last 
week. Stocks in the hands of dealers 
are low, and shipping instructions are 
active on the business that is being done. 
It is impossible to interest buyers in fu- 
ture bookings at this time. Prices are 
practically unchanged from last week. 
High grade dairy feeds were quoted, 
Oct. 2, at $41 ton, high grade horse feed 
$37.50@38, and scratch feed $44@45. 


Memphis.—Mixed feed manufacturers 
are feeling the depressing influence of 
unsatisfactory conditions in the cotton 
trade, and volume business is smaller on 
that account, although continued mild 
weather and better pastures than usual 
help to lessen necessity of buying. Re- 
ports indicate larger feed crops than in 
years. Dairy and poultry feeds are mov- 
ing in satisfactory volume at slightly 
firmer prices. 


Toronto.—All lines of mixed feeds are 
selling freely. Compared with millfeed, 
these are considered good value and are 
popular for feeding purposes. Oat and 
barley chop advanced $1 ton during the 
past week, while other prices were un- 
changed. Quotations, Oct. 2: oat chop 
$45.25 ton, oat and barley chop $44.25, 
crushed oats $43.25, barley meal $42.25, 
corn meal $42.25, feed wheat $52.25, oat 
feed $26.25, cottonseed meal $52.25, chick 
feed $60.25, car lots, delivered at On- 
tario country points; less than car lots 
are quoted at the same prices, but the 
basis is f.o.b., point of shipment; dis- 
count for cash 25c ton. 


Montreal.—Bad weather is slightly in- 
creasing the demand for mixed feeds. 
Prices are firm. Quotations, Oct. 1: spe- 
cial high grade feed $43 ton, first grade 
feeds $38@39, second grade $34@36.25, 
third grade $29, chicken feed $69, grow- 
ing mash $72, first quality scratch grains 
$54, seconds $51, car lots, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points, ex-track, cash. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memphis.—Because estimates on the 
cotton crop have continued to tend up- 
ward, easiness prevails in the cottonseed 
meal market, although rainy weather in 
part of the belt and possible damage to 
quality of seed has helped to induce re- 





sistance on the part of some mills. Buy- 
ing has not been large, but dealers re- 
port a fair turnover until the past two 
or three days. The local basis for 41 
per cent meal on Sept. 30, was $26.50 
ton and 43 per cent $28, with some dis- 
position to shade prices 50c. Hulls were 
freely offered in bulk lots of 100 tons 
or more as low as $3@3.25. 

New Orleans.—Conditions are improved 
slightly in the cottonseed market. In- 
quiries are better, but there were little 
exports in this line. Quotations, Sept. 
30, f.o.b., New Orleans: choice cottonseed 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $25 ton; 
choice cottonseed meal, 8 per cent am- 
monia, sacked, $29; hulls, sound quality, 
$7.50, bulk. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal prices are 
practically unchanged, and demand very 
quiet. Prices on Oct. 2 were $34.50@35 
ton for 43 per cent. 

Buffalo—Cottonseed meal is much 
weaker and easier on practically no de- 
mand and large supplies. Quotations, 
Oct. 2: cottonseed, 36 per cent $31, 41 
per cent $32, 43 per cent $33. 

Milwaukee.—Notwithstanding a further 
reduction in the asking limits on coton- 
seed meal, there has been no material im- 
provement in the demand, and the mar- 
ket remains inactive and rather easy. 
Prices are $1@1.50 ton lower, in the face 
of a nominal advance of 50c ton in lin- 
seed meal, which, however, is due more 
to the expectancy of better prices than 
actual enlargement of current demand. 
Quotation, Oct. 2, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$30.50@34 ton. 

Pittsburgh—tThere was little business 
transacted last week in cottonseed meal. 
Offerings were liberal but buyers were 
scarce. Quotations, Oct. 2: 43 per cent, 
$33.75 ton; 41 per cent, $32.25; 36 per 
cent, $31.75. 

gp gn local market is weak, 
with a slow demand and prices tending 
lower. Shippers are quoting meal for 
prompt shipment at $32.50@38 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, Boston points. 

Los Angeles.—The new crop of cotton- 
seed meal has appeared on the market, 
and has caused a $2 drop in the price per 
ton. The old crop has been cleaned up in 
good shape. There has been little de- 
mand for meal. Quotation, Sept. 29: cot- 
tonseed meal, $36 ton. 

London, Eng., Sept. 15.—Cottonseed 
cakes are firmer, with sellers of London 
made asking £6 2s 6d@£6 5s ton, ex- 
mill, while those made from Bombay 
seed are quoted at £5 10s. 

Liverpool, Eng., Sept. 15.—Some busi- 
ness is being done in 50 per cent cotton- 
seed meal at £8 12s 6d, October-Novem- 
ber-December and later shipment. Sell- 
ers ask £8 10s for September-October, 
while 36 per cent is offered at £7 15s. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk prices have 
declined 4c lb, and demand for near-by 
shipment has slowed up. Sales for de- 
ferred delivery, however, continue fairly 
active. Prices, Oct. 2, were 942@10%ec 
lb, Chicago. 
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FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Oct. 4, and on the 






corresponding date in 1925, as reported 

by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 

Milwaukee, were, per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
BUD 660.0 'e vie v0 0s ¢0.b ce eee Oe eee SS 
Pure wheat bran .. - 22.60 22.50@22.76 
Middlings ............ 24.50 28.00@23.25 


Flour middlings ...... 28.00 28.00@28.50 


aaa - 39.00 32.560@33.50 
Bee SOO occa cebiscts 26.00 24.560@25.50 
Old process oil meal... 42.00 43.50@44.00 
Sass 04-0 0b one 6s - 80.50 30.00@30.50 
Middlings* . sseeeees 83.00 30.50@31.00 
Red dog* . 009 45.50 41.00@43.00 
Duluth— 
BTOR wns ccccscccccces SHO 38.00@38.80 
Middlings ..... ~eeeee 25.50 23.60@24.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed... 27.00 27.00@28.00 
Red dog ed Kas 39.00 32.00@34.00 


St. Louis— 
Bran 
Brown shorts 
Gray shorts ... 
Oat feed . 


vewes -. 26.50 24.00@24.50 
32. 5.50 @ 26.50 








8.50@29.50 
oe eee 8.50 6.50@ 7.00 
7 






Hominy feed . -.++ 32.50 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo— 
Nee 27.00 26.50@27.50 
ET 60k aly 40 .uce a © -- 26.00 26.00@26.50 
Standard middlings ... 29.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings .. .. 86.00 32.00@32.50 
Red dog ...... > - 44.00 37.50@38.00 
Heavy mixed feed - 33.50 33.50@34.00 
Oil meal .... +O . 44.00 44.50@45.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ... 24.00 22.50@23.00 
errr . -+++ 24.00 22.00@22.50 
Brown shorts «+++ 81.00 25.00@26.00 
Gray shorts .. , - 33.00 27.00@28.00 
Red dog . — - 44.00 36.00@37.50 
Philadelphia 
Winter bran . 32.00 29.50@30.00 
Pure bran viene - 81.00 29.50@30.00 
Spring bran . ° .. 80.50 29.00@29.50 
Spring middlings . 83.00 30.00@30.50 
Red dog ..... . 44.00 41.00@41.50 
Flour middlings 41.00 34.00@41.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran -. 27.20 24.75@256.25 
Des 36.4 5-6 642 ... 24.60 24.60@25.25 
Middlings ..... re 27.00 25.75 @26.00 
Flour middlings . ... 80.50 30.00@30.50 
Red dog .. chee 39.00 34.50@35.50 
Rye feed ..... om ‘ 26.50 20.00@21.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 42.50 30.00@33.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 30.00 25.560@26.00 
Hominy feed* seeeeeess 28.00 29.00@30.00 
Gluten feedtt . eseves Bean -@31.75 
*Boston +tChicago. {$100 Ibs. 





SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis——The situation in the 
screenings market is_ practically un- 
changed from a week ago, with a quiet 
demand reported. Prices are about un- 
changed. Light-weight screenings are 
quoted at $1@10.50 ton, medium $5@12, 
and heavy $10@15. Good country screen- 
ings, suitable for cleaning and separat- 
ing, are quoted at $13@16 ton. Mill oats 
are priced at 24@27c bu. 

Toronto.—No complaints are being 
made about the demand for screenings. 
In fact, dealers say there is a good in- 
quiry and the volume of business is satis- 
factory. Quotations, Oct. 2: government 
standard recleaned screenings $23@25 
ton, car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—Refuse_ screenings were 
quoted, Oct. 2, at $3 ton, Fort William 
basis. 
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ET LLG LL LAO | IE Ny TEI EN LOCALE LOTT AP EAB MS FGA IOM CEREIGTA SS to store the better grain in an- over these values. Outside of a small : 
es ——.- ———————— ‘| ticipa of a winter and spring de- short interest in near-by wheat to cover ow 
Af a9, mand. Premiums are also firm, and sales made before the weather turned easly 
y 14 rices are within a few cents of the top bad, exporters show practically no inter- No. $ 
i“ Hi E RAI N RKE | |» evels of the season. The advance stim- est. The Orient shows no interest in Nas 
iu t ulated some selling of wheat stored in wheat at present prices and until the week. 
= le Kansas City elevators earlier in the sea~- market gets down to their idea of value layed 
| Mee 8 So Si eo nN ID DD ORD ODD > RD = OO son by country dealers and farmers. they cannot be induced to buy. The Dema 
CL ie lan a ws nl wat 3 y y 
None of these sales were large, however, United Kingdom is not buying, being Oct. 3 
tyr. : “ a P and local holdings by interior interests able to secure American hard winter at 49%/0c. 
Effect of British Coal Strike Being Felt are still substantial. Prices, Oct. 2: hard better prices. Chi: 
winte heat, No. 1 $1.38@1.44 6 —Ontari i ; ry 
The September future closed more quietly than had been expected at 2 $1.37@143%, No, oaithelte Hes BP gor neg pg eben ae e = 
Chicago and although the December option received some support shortly $1.35@1.42; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.36% prices. On Oct. 2 mills = paying spot | 
after the change over, it weakened later. Although a very good volume of @137%, No. 2 $136@1.37, No. 3 $1.34%  $1.28@1.30 bu for car lots of milling deinat 
trade is indicated by inquiries from Liverpool, the high freight rate situa- @1.86, No. 4 $1.82@1.35. quality, at country points, and $1.20@ $8 ci 
tion caused by the British coal strike is postponing purchases. Well informed nna pA ed ecaaeae thal yng ew aghg Ag 5 | 4 a 
, ; ° ~ 6 er 
opinion expects a very active export trade as soon as this struggle ends. ment all week, although this was checked at Bay ports, No. 1 northern selling to quoter 
A probable cause of weakness has been the favorable news of the crops at the close. Offerings are light and well mills at $1.51% bu, track, Bay ports. @ 147 
in Argentina and Australia. In the latter country, particularly, the crops are absorbed by a good local and shipping Seattle-—Pacific wheats were strong ‘it 
doing very well, while in Argentina a slight shortage of moisture is the only — nant tte = Saee _— week. —, _ — _ all mend 
‘ offerings were quic absor ex- vance 
complaint heard. 5 ; ago. The cash basis is firm. Closing nati Rapeste’te the Orient inbelened and ¢ 
Better news from Canada where harvesting had been resumed was also quotations, Oct. 2: No. 1 Dakota dark Wheat quotations, to arrive, No. 1, No. 8 
probably accountable to some extent for the decline. A further feature, at- northern $1.48@1.46 bu, No. 1 hard win- sacked, coast, Oct. 1: soft and western fil 
tributable to the British coal strike, is the quantity of wheat which is said to ter $1.43@1.45, No. 1 red winter $1.33@ white and northern spring, $1.37 bu; marke 
: ‘ oe , idee OS fia 1.40, No. 1 durum $1.31@1.32. hard winter, $1.36; western red, $1.351,; weath 
be accumulating at Russian ports owing to lack of shipping facilities. This, Toledo—Rainy weather has continued Big Bend blue-stem, $1.38. Futur 23 i 
® ‘ P P — mm o le es, s € 
however, is said by some to be a bullish factor since it will prevent the Russian and grain receipts have fallen off. To- bulk, coast, December, basis No. 2, $1.37; “ id, 
government from procuring wheat from the interior as it will be unable to ledo millers were bidding $1.324% bu for May, basis No. 1, $1.43. prive 
pay for further supplies. No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, on Oct. 1. Ogden.—Wheat from Utah and Idaho hiv het 
“in tn oak ae Pe ayes oe is je a roy oe 2 al E. 
. ely active d d, shi . d mill- et las eek, a steady upwar vators aS well as country houses ing O°] 
CASH WHEAT soy th mac cae > fey Seindieed thapees, trend of prices. Movement was mod- well filled, while farmers are holding less a mos 
Chicago.—The local cash market was Offerings were somewhat light and were erate, as mills have liberal supplies. No. than usual for this period of the fall. qu «lit 
a little firmer last week, and the better readily absorbed. Contract grades were 2 red wheat, with bill, on Oct. 2, was Quotations, Oct. 1: No. 2 northern for el 
grades of milling wheat were in demand. he most wanted. the lower grades of quoted $1.55@1.58 at Nashville. spring, $1.28@1.35 bu; No. 2 dark tur- m< der 
Mill buyers were after good grades of. yioat being mate of tees neglected. Indianapolis.—Cash wheat was sharply key, $1.24@1.35; hard white winter, $1.10 gond, 
hard winters, and also took on some cars Qyotation for No. 1 northern, in store, higher on the local market last week, @1.23; soft white, $1.12@1.20. Ch sin 
of red winters. Spring wheat receipts fort William or Port Arthur, on Oct. Prices rising to the highest level in some Portland.—Wheat was firm last week. st 
were negligible, and consequently sales 9 1 491% bu, time. Quotations on Oct. 2: No. 2 red Demand from exporters was steady, but pales 
were restricted. Premiums on No. 1 red Duluth—Receipts of spring wheat wheat, in car lots, $1.8312@1.35, an only a small amount of grain was offered. Phi 
were 1@1'/c under December, No.2 red | Pig ete 3 advance of 4%2@5c bu. No. 2 hard Closing bids at the exchange on Oct. 2 lig'it 
; No, 8 red 2@38c ler: Ni varied last week. One day arrivals ran Fy * " . : | 
1@2c¢ under, No. 8 red 2@8c under; No. : z - a d off, Wheat was 5%2@6c higher at $1.83%,@ were: Big Bend blue-stem and hard thoug 
1 hard 56@6c over, No. 2 hard 2@4c_ fair and the next day they dropped off. | 55 white, $1.36 bu; Federati ft white white 
No. 8 hard le under to le over: he result was a reduction of cash offer- sh at aw Yoo Ons Searewe OF t white, ’ 
over, No. 3 h und > ings as well as trade. Buyers mnfade New York.—Wheat was firm with nar- Western white, hard winter, and northern lor 
No. 1 dark northern spring le under to y' ; . $1.35; t d 
’  ¢ 3. dies ‘ careful selection, mills as a rule payin row price changes last week. Export ‘PTing, $1.35; western red, $1.34. vances 
6c over, No. 2 dark northern 3c under to paying : we 
4e over, No. 1 northern 2c under to 8c better than the elevators for the good business showed improvement toward the Great Falls.—Weather conditions have lessem 
_— dry offerings if wanted. Durum seems close of the week. New York domestic considerably improved. Threshing is ee & 
ae on to be in plentiful supply for all purposes, quotations (basis Buffalo delivery), Oct. gradually being resumed, with whext poses. 
Minneapolis,—A strong demand for with demand fairly good and sales going 1: December, $1.45%; May, $1.50%. Cash showing excess moisture. Taken as a 45 (048 
good dry wheat is reported and prices through very satisfactorily for pod. top wheat quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- Whole, the grain is coming out very fa- car le 
have been advanced 1@2c bu. There is offerings. Mills will not consider any mestic, $1.50%; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., vorably, and with continued fair weather yellow 
a discount for moisture and the wet grain but the dry, sound wheat. There is quite domestic, $1.61%; No. 2 hard winter, very little serious damage in the remain- ilton 1 
is of slow sale. Ordinary No. 1 is quoted 4 run of wet, smutty stuff or tough that  f.o.b., export, $1.54%4; No. 1 northern ing unthreshed grain may be expected. ern 0% 
at Chicago December price to 2c over; goes very slowly and at wide limits. Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, Choice No. 1 dark northern spring is feed 6 
11 per cent protein, 1@4e ig Pe per Some light-weight, off color or otherwise $1.60%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- quoted at $1.31 bu, delivered. Bos 
cent, 2@5e over; 12 per cent, 3@6c over; showing damage, works off at a slow port, $1.50%. one 
124% per cent, 5@8e over; 13 —_ cent, ecw ether pon} the mixed grades were . Buffalo—Supplies of soft winter have COARSE GRAINS be 
H+ a cent, 16 Nae — 10@15e over; orc Me a week, oe red fallen off. These grades are less active Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains regula 
} ’ : , es advanced le. Shipping showed up drag- as far as domestic trade is concerned, ®t Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. lbs, 58 
Based on the close, Oct. 5, the mini- gy and spotted. Sales were generally for jyyt more has been needed for export de- 2: and the closing prices on Oct. 4, 58c; n 
mum prices paid to farmers at country — small lots. — ‘ mand. Springs are neglected. Hard Tespectively: No. 3 white oats, 39%( mand 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat Daily closing prices of durum wheat, winters are slow, as mills are generally 4l%c, 407%@41%c; No. 2 rye, 92% 
sortie m 81.28 fig oy Beant in cents, per bushel: well filled up on them. 96%%c, 92@94c; barley, 48@68c, 49@68c. Russ 
bd J wae ; 5 ; - ‘ ’ ae, B meee 1 ere. py . : —O, , tuss 
No, 1 dark $1.3], No. 1 northern $1.30; No. “agtiad —— 2 Nol No.3 Philadelphia.—The wheat market eased repre ats are slow, both locally Ms 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark sits Sees Siw se off lc early last week, but later devel- ®" peg 1 ~— a not picking as fol 
$1.28, No. 1 northern $1.26; in central 136% 9140% 124% 140% 129% 120% Ped 8 firmer tone under a fair demand {FON Oy & Jew samples come out Move 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.18, No. 1 north- 137% @151% 186% @151% 141% 141% and stronger outside advices, and prices - 4 oF ae ere 16 no pressing de- in cae 
The range of No. 1 dark wheat at ot 106% ©159% 198% @ 188% 169% 149% lots in export elevator: No. 2 red winter, pe end fahi waciate “ee ge me Import 
fa anil  wask anit t. 2 2.... 184% @150% 133% @150% 140% 140 $1.45% bu; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, . Bee ween re 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 2 4 % % % % % 1361 g %> acted. Buyers seem to be filled up and at tan 
was $1.40%,@1.56%, and of No, 1 north- St. Louwis.—All good milling wheat $1.86. are holding off awaiting market develop- At cou 
ern $1.407%,@1.46%, No. 1 dark closed moved rapidly, demand coming from Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Oct. 2 was ments. In the meanwhile sellers oh ae 
Oct. 5 at $1.41%@1.53%, and No. 1 country mill order buyers and city mills. 24%,@8%c higher than in the previous ask for bids in outside markets or di , 
northern $1.401@ 1.431. Discounts for feces nl descriptions week, with export demand slow and _ vyert cars to channels where + alg hl 4 
The range of No. 1 amber wheat at Widened, however, and there was not stocks, mostly domestic, showing an in- better demand and higher prices . —== 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 2 much demand for off grades. Fair de- crease of 27,000 bus. Closing prices, Oct. Winnive D. df. it R 
was $1,30%@1.89%, and of No. 1 durum mand for milling qualities of hard wheat. 2: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.45; spot eA a emanc r0r Coarse grains 
$1.27%@1.35%. No. 1 amber closed on Low grades slow. Receipts last week No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.854%4; No. bathe v* id tonal ood last week, and 
Oct. 5 at $1.29%4@1.35%, and No. 1 were 408 cars, against 425 in the pre- 3, $1.82%; southern No. 2 red winter, | et oe steadily for the most part. a 
durum at $1.264%2@1.31%. vious week. Cash prices, Oct. 2: No. 1 garlicky, $1.8444; No. 8, $1.811%%4; No. 4, "noah ng ee the futures were 
sceints . . is red $1.47 bu, No, 2 red $1.42@1.44, No. $1.28%; No. 5, $1.251%; range of south- % *©@*ure oO the market. Of the eee + 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and g rain futures. cats W th aie 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 2, 1926, 3 red $1.42; No. 1 hard $1.45@1.48, No. ern bag lots by sample for week, $1.18 f th Ay Been ere the most active. 3 
: Gem. 2 hard $1.44, and No. 4 hard $1.42. @1.25. n the cash department, trade was smal, 
compared with the corresponding period and the market generally lacking featur: $1.95] 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- Kansas City.—Current receipts of good Vancouver.—Wheat premiums for first Quotations, Oct. 2: No. 2 Canadian west- 1.90 
ted): milling wheat are being readily absorbed, half October shipment to Vancouver are: ern oats, 58%%¢ bu; barley, 64%4¢; ry: “ g 
1926 1926 1924 19238 ice ‘ : ; ’ 1.85] _ 
NE a A ce igs pn Ra 9 RE OCI mee capenieg lll Bie 
aie _— —_ —_— ~—._ types are in chief demand, elevators are under; No. 4 wheat, 1%c under. Spot prices ae choos pad tee pee | fe. + oe 
Totals ......26,871 48,776 43,153 29,767 tte rers : . ‘ n 75) 
“ . Se te Eee a better buyers than millers, evidently and en route wheat is trading 1@1%c car lots showed an advance for the wee< 1.70] 
week ‘with A strong undertone row great- > te ie bamenna aft ay aay eaite 1.65} _ 
ly improved cash demand, Offerings Weekly Grain Exports advanced 8c at 39@41 Yc. 1.60} _ 
were quite liberal and were apparently eects ef arain trun tie Wile tek te Os © ; 2 Y 
easily absorbed. Spreading operations jy an ee ee ee ee eee rN ee Tenens: Baltimore.—Oats prices, Oct. 2: No. 2 SS Ea 
were much in evidence, and some buying Week ending. — July 1te——— White, domestic, 54@55c; No. 3 whit», 1.50] 
was done for United States milling ac- Whee te Sept. 6, 90 Sept. 26, '25 Bopt. 28, “36 Sept. 96, 38 Sept. 26, °36 domestic, 49@50c. 14s] 
counts, At midweek, considerable specu- United Kingdom ....... 939,000 846,000 2,087,000 21,061,000 5,245,000 Buffalo.—There has been scarcely any 140° 
lative buying was noted, which “ome Other Hurope .......... 2,006,000 596,000 2,699,000 28,955,000 + 10,086,000 trading in barley for the past week. q R 
in advanced quotations. Export buying SONAGA vise eseeeeeseees 0 5+ Te 47,000 7,269,000 8,800,000 Nearly all stocks are in the hands of 1.35h° 
has been poor, and what demand tad GIRET  CRIEEND as 0 ose 48,000 soa.eee 4,608,008 6,630,000 1,921,000 maltsters, with no disposition on their 1.30]. 
was appeared easily ee ' The Cae oss vies 3,157,000 2,100,000 6,990,000 66,500,000 21,559,000 part to sell. On Oct. 2, 48-lb malting, 1.25 
weather continues unsett ed, and this jarley . : 88,000 2,274,0 787,000 5,415,000 14,956,000 in store, ex-lake, was uoted nominally o 
Os. chu ae ais vs 166,000 00, 208, ’ : q minaliy 
condition has strengthened the local thar- Gary 2200022222222 sauce iaeeabe 246000 ~—s'ges'000 =o td'a4e'o00 © @t_ 58c. An active demand for oats pre- pe 
ket. Cash wheat has enjoyed a moder-— Rye ....................00: 17,000 608,000 781,000 4,296,000 5,749,000 Vailed all week, with few offerings. All List. 
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October 6, 1926 


offerings of grades were cleaned up 
easily at higher limits. On Oct. 2, 
No. 4 white musty was quoted at 41%%¢c. 

Nashville——Oats had a quiet tone last 
week. Threshing in Illinois has been de- 
layed by rains, and offerings were light. 
Demand also was slow. Quotations on 
Oct. 2: No. 3 white, 514c; No. 4 white, 
49°C. 

Chicago.—The continued light offerings 
of rye made for a firm market last week, 
and cash prices were again higher. The 
spot situation is now rather tight, and 
demand is fair. No. 2 rye was quoted at 
98°,c@$1.01% bu, No. 3 98%c. Oats 
were very strong, and an excellent de- 
mand . prevailed. No. 2 white were 
qu ted at 45%, @46c bu, No. 3 white 411 

144c. 

ittsburgh.—Oats were in urgent de- 
mond last week despite the sharp ad- 
vance in quotations. Oats were scarce 
and offerings light. Quotation, Oct. 2: 
N.. 8 white, 53¢ bu. 

lilwaukee.—The movement of grain to 
market has been restricted by unsettled 
wither conditions and in view of a 
sn iller supply and a continued good de- 
m: ad, coarse grains have improved in 
pre more than wheat. Rye is 4@5c 
hi-uer for the week, with oats firmer 
an. barley 3@4c higher. The offerings 
of -ye are small at best, and contain only 
a noderate share of the most desirable 
qu :lities. Cereal mills are in the market 
fo: choice heavy oats, which is in only 
m: derate supply. Demand for barley is 
good, with receipts comparatively light. 
Closing quotations, Oct. 2: No. 2 rye, 
99'.c bu; No. 3 white oats, 48@444%c 
m« iting barley 65@77c, pearling 78c. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of oats are 
ligit and the market is a shade firmer 
though quiet. Quotations, Oct. 2: No. 2 
white, 54@55%¥oc bu; No. 3 white, 52@54c. 


/oronto.—Oats, barley and rye ad- 
vanced 2c bu last week, resulting in a 
lessened demand. Corn declined 3%c 
and is gaining in favor for feeding pur- 
poses. Quotations, Oct. 2: Ontario oats 
$5()48e bu, barley 62@65c, rye 87@90c, 
car lots, track, country points; No. 2 
yellow corn, all-rail from Chicago, Ham- 
ilton freights, 89c; No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern oats 63%c, c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 1 
feed 6242c; sample grades 60c. 

Boston—Old oats for shipment were 
quoted, on Oct. 2, at 63@65c bu for 
faney 40-42 lbs; fancy 38-40 lbs, 60@62c ; 
regular 38-40 Ibs, 59@60c; regular 36-38 
lbs, 58@59c; new regular 36-38 lbs, 56@ 
58c; new regular 34-36 lbs, 55@56c. De- 
mand for all grades is quiet. 





Russell's Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 

Sept. 18— 1926 1925 1924 
Receipts from farms. .345,000 255,000 344,000 
MEQOMND. a8 o Sei oc sens 61,373 18,588 40,874 
SURE «i. a aw do Ow wre 4:46 1,450 1,919 1,900 

Stocks on Sept. 18— 

At terminals ........ 81,440 49,384 90,821 


\t country elevators, 
nills and in transit 181,546 159,771 239,695 
Week's increase 1,989 4,384 19,691 
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United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Oct. 
2, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian, 

American in bond 

Wheat ... 82,280,000 4,413,000 

Rye . . ee - 11,357,000 1,225,000 
Gere sas ce a 

Barley . » 4,867,000 936,000 

Oats . 50,632,000 553,000 

Flaxseed 2 "a 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Oct. 2: wheat, 1,508,- 
000 bus; rye, 2,961,000; corn, 656,000; barley, 
566,000; oats, 1,052,000. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 2, in bushels (000's omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 470 862 355 7902,514 2,140 
Kansas City... 1 3 <- 3 7 64 
Chicago .. - 203 603 54 27 an ts 
New York ... 243 518 160 321 36 211 
Boston ‘ ih <a - . a 1 
P hiladelphia. : 3 1 ’ 17 4 5 
Milwaukee ... 188 340 56 25 . 


768 1,311 
1,264 1,816 
Shipments by 


Dul.-Superior.. 282 719 2761,085 
*Buffalo -1,2082,387 182 

*Receipts by lake 
lake and canal, 


only. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending Oct. 2, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis 494 800 125 131 416 $371 


New York ... 51 - 

CRIGRMO .ccccs 9 54 - 1 a ‘s 

Dul.-Superior.. 3141,213 120 123 4302,082 

*Buffalo ..... ee 346 an es ee 
*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Oct. 1, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
OGvVie®. .scseves 623 12 214 o6% 
G. Ze Be aveve- ° 770 74 83 147 
ee cob eee 1,067 38 202 6 es 

SS ga eee 247 18 50 490 
Sask Pool 

See 3,290 12 40 457 

NO. © cséuc 2,894 10 44 138 
Private elevs ators. 7,553 629 2,248 346 

POURED 2icas .. 16,444 1,578 
TOG? GRO .eccecs 17,842 584 
Receipts ..... . 18,751 22 
Lake shipments. . 6,746 20 
Rail shipments.. 184 

STOCKS BK GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat-—- Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... a. | aaa 649 
No. 1 northern..3,572 Kota .......... 2 
No. 2 northern..3,148 Winter ........ 2 
No. 3 northern.. 437 White spring... 19 
No. D aenqeeare ss . ee 744 

} BP PRG vescveces 7,553 

11 —_—_—_—- 

11 BOORE .caceses 16,444 

ats Bus Oats— Bus 

OR. A Se 44 QOOROrS 2. cccscce 48 

, th Ae SR  PRIVARS 2c cccces 628 

a 6 _—_— 

SD Be secse 21 | ee ee eS 793 
Ceres 14 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 


at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Oct. 2, in bush- 
els (000's omitted), with comparisons 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Mpls 1,5233,654 622 1,640 9,058 6,526 
Kan. City..1,200 803 $26 6579 15,357 4,77 
Chicago 404 608 693 162 . — 
New York..1,3912,363 1,6821,764 1,651 501 
Boston ... 33 36 1 55 22 83 
Philadelphia 182 754 133 666 2,078 1,314 
Milwaukee. 70 6257 2 15 _ . 
D.-Superior 3,0145,033 2,915 2,967 8,969 13,626 
Toledo .... 123 224 155 69 owe 
tNashville 45 12 ee 23 1,080 648 
*Buffalo ...5,359 8,626 1,065 6,027 4,874 


lake only. 
tFigures for 


Shipments by 
10 days end- 


*Receipts by 
lake and canal. 
ing Sept. 27 


Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 


for the week ending Oct. 2, in bushels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 178 40 137 64 1,032 95 
Kansas City .. 221 187 3289 1571,566 497 
Chicago 1,415 2,014 1,304 985 . $ 
New York .. 56 59 “~~ eo. 130 19 
Boston .... . " — ak 1 
P hiladelphia 5 1 10 6 53 33 
Milwaukee ... 184 185 29 37 
Dul.-Superior. . 6 ‘ ‘ ; 9 
Dees eb cosa. 66 25 8 6 
tNashville a 98 92 79 83 54 
*Buffalo ..... 120 477 14 2,394 291 


lake only 
tFigures for 


Shipments by 
10 days end- 


oes by 
lake and canal 
ing Sept. 27 


Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, 


the principal 
week ending Oct. 


shipments and stocks of rye at 
distributing centers for the 


2. in bushels (0000's omit- 





ted), with comparisons 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 172 251 993,625 2 
Kansas City... 16 7 2 8 
Chicago ...... 52 20 ; 
New York os 76 78 34 17 1,112 71 
Boston .. ee 1 : oe en 2 3 
P hiladelphia i 8 1 — 24 ) 
Milwaukee ... 14 17 17 9 os 
Dul.-Superior.. 460 1,057 20 27 3,887 3,090 
tNashville .... 8 25 il 29 es “ 
*Buffalo ..... 97 398 18 320 1,001 
*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 
Sept 


tFigures for 10 days ending 


ot. 


Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


teceipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 2, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 
1926 1925 1926 192 


Stocks 
1926 








Minneapolis 569 835 65721,288 

Kan. City... 61 426 40 16 

Chicago .... 583 608 370 608 ee 

New York.. 48 618 11 195 935 1,976 


Boston ... 30 65 ee 50 E 
Philadelphia 13 103 24 29 112 602 
Milwaukee.. 330 362 74 88 o8 er 
Duluth- mn 16 1,440 
Toledo .. ° 92 78 41 124 See ee 
+Nashville. - 102 206 137 175 726 409 
*Buffalo ... 397 866 8,361 4,241 

*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. ftFigures for 10 days end- 


7 


ing Sept. 27. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Sept. 25, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Burope; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 


parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Sept. 26, 
Wheat— Sept. 25 vious week 1925 
United States* 80,195 +2,248 60,279 
United Statest... 3,202 —291 2,916 


Canada 29,054 +7,153 44,477 


Totals 112,451 +9,110 97,672 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 





Totals ... ° 340,700 —800 27,600 

American and ‘United Kingdom 
supply— 

Totals . 153,151 8,310 125,272 
CORN—United States and Pt an 

Totals | 18,744 —38 5,142 

Totals Reba vuecee "67,496 +609 72,861 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 

Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
1926— ——_United States——_—_. 

Week East Pacific 

ending— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 3...... 18,273,000 38,213,000 16,486,000 
July 10.. 15,363,000 2,308,000 17,671,000 
July 17..... 17,639,000 1,855,000 19,494,000 
A. eee 22,342,000 2,280,000 24,622,000 
July 31..... 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
TE, eee 44,862,000 2,469,000 47,331,000 
Aug. 14 .... 57,318,000 3,038,000 60,361,000 
Aug. 21 .... 64,750,000 3,342,000 68,092,000 
Aug. 28 .... 66,739,000 3,158,000 69,897,000 
eee Saccar 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Sept. 11.... 73,779,000 3,164,000 76,943,000 
Sept. 18 . 77,947,000 38,493,000 81,440,000 
Sept. 25 80,195,000 38,202,000 838,397,000 


Totals, U.S. U. King- 





Week and Canada dom and 
ending— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 3..... 39,900,000 66,386,000 53,300,000 
July 10.... 37,384,000 655,055,000 60,300,000 
July 17.. 35,731,000 65,225,000 62,300,000 
July 24.... 33,885,000 68,507,000 47,700,000 
July 31.... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Aug. 7.... 27,592,000 74,923,000 42,900,000 
Aug. 14... 25,506,000 85,857,000 44,600,000 
Aug. 2 . 22,739,000 90,831,000 44,700,000 
Aug. 28... 19,437,000 89,334,000 38,600,000 
Sept. 4.... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Sept. 11... 19.694.000 96,637,000 40,800,000 


Sept. 18... 21,901,000 108,341,000 41,500,000 
Sept. 25 29,054,000 112,451,000 40,700,000 
*Broomhall. 


Total American, Canadian and _ British 
visible supply: 

Week ending— Week ending— 
July 3 -109,686,000 Aug. 21...135,531,000 


28... .127.934.000 
. 132,277,000 


July 10.. 
SOUe 1F ccs 


° 
-105,355,000 Aug. 2 
107,525,000 Sept. 4... 
1 
1 


July 24 ...106,207,000 Sept. 11...137,437,000 
July 31 ...110,649,000 Sept. . 144,841,000 
Aug. 7....117,823,000 Sept. 25 153,151,000 
Aug. 14 . 180,457,000 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 


merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


Week ending - Jan. 1, 1926, to 
§ Sept. 18 Sept. 25, 1926 

78,000 
grinding 


Imports into bonded mills for 
into flour for export, bus: 

Week ending Jan. 1, 1926, to 

Sept. 25 Sept. 18 Sept. 25, 1926 


$30,000 50,000 7,001,000 
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St. Louis.—Corn supplies limited and 
with futures showing a strong upward 
trend, not much difficulty was experi- 


enced in advancing cash values. There 
was a good demand, local industries »e- 
ing the chief buyers. Receipts were 202 
cars, against 391 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Oct. 2: No. 2 yellow 81%2c 
bu, No. 3 yellow 80@80'c, No. 4 yellow 
78¥,c, No. 6 yellow 75%2c; No. 3 white 
8lc, No. 4 white 80c. 


Memphis.—Sales of corn meal are light, 
for jobbers find consumers able to get 
along with less than expected. That part 
of the trade which depends on activity in 
cotton is particularly quiet, and early 
improvement is not expected, because of 
slow collections. A few cars of cream 
meal sold last week at $4 bbl, basis 24’s, 
but some mills asked 10@20c more. Corn 
receipts are light and demand limited. 
On Oct. 2, cash No. 3 white sold at 86c 
bu; No. 3 yellow, 85%c. 


New Orleans.—Both the foreign and 
domestic demand for corn last week was 
fair. Inquiries were about normal, but 
shipments fell very low. Quotations, 
Sept. 30: No, 2 yellow $1.03% bu, No. 3 
yellow $1.021%2; No. 2 white $1.03, No. 
8 white $1.021%%. Yellow chops were of- 
fered at $1.92 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, 
$1.72; standard ‘meal, $2.15 in 98's; 
cream meal, $2.25; grits, $2.25. 

Kansas City.—Quotations, Oct. 2: white 
corn, No. 2 80@82c bu, No. 3 78@80c, 





No. 4 75@77c; yellow corn, No. 2 80G@ 
8le, No. 3 784%4.@79%c, No. 4 T6@77c; 


mixed corn, No 2 79@79%c, No. 3 7742@ 
78¥4c, No. 4 75@76c; cream meal, $3.90 


bbl, basis cotton 24's; corn bran, $30 
ton; hominy feed, $30. 
Nashville.—Quiet demand features the 


corn trade, with buyers now waiting for 
the new crop and making purchases only 
in small quantities. The market was 
strong last week. Quotations on Oct. 2: 
No. 2 white, 94c bu; No. 3 white, 93c; 
No. 2 yellow, 93442¢c; No. 3 yellow, 92'c. 
Business is fairly good with grist mills. 
Quotations on Oct. 2: bolted meal, 6-12- 
24-lb paper bags or 24-48-96-lb cloth, 
$2.10@2.20 per 100 lbs. 


Indianapolis.—Cash corn in car lots 
followed the action of wheat last week to 
some extent, although advances were not 
as pronounced. No. 2 white corn was 
up le at 744%4@7542c; No. 2 yellow was 
2% higher at 74@75c, and No. 2 mixed 
was unchanged to ¥2c higher at 69'12@ 
70c. 


Minneapolis.—Yellow corn is in fair 
demand and high colored mixed is selling 
well. The light colored mixed is in slow 
request, however. No. 2 yellow is quoted 
at 2@38c bu under the Chicago December 
option, No. 3 yellow 4@5c under, and 
No. 4 yellow 6@9c under. No, 2 mixed 
is quoted at 6@8c under, No. 3 mixed 
8@10c under, and No. 4 mixed 10@12c 
under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 2 
was 75@78c; the closing price on Oct. 4 
was 78@79c. White corn meal was quot- 
ed at Minneapolis on Oct. 5 at $4.85@ 
4.95 per 200 Ibs, and yellow at $4.75 
@4.85. 


Chicago.—A brisk demand has devel- 
oped for corn goods, especially of the 
yellow variety. Corn flour demand con- 
tinues to exceed the supply. Corn flour 
was quoted on Oct. 2 at $2.25 per 100 
Ibs, corn meal $2, cream meal $2, hom- 
iny $2. The cash corn market was fairly 
active last week. Receipts were heavier, 
but much of them applied on old con- 
tracts. On Oct. 2 No. 3 mixed was 
quoted at 78c bu, No. 4 mixed 77c, No. 5 
mixed 73c, No. 6 mixed 72@73c; No. 2 
yellow 80@80',c, No. 3 yellow 79@79%c, 
No. 4 yellow 7642.@78'2c, No. 5 yellow 
744,@764c, No. 6 yellow 74@75c; No. 
2 white 80@8Ic, No. 3 white 79@79'4c, 
No. 4 white 7442@78%4c, No. 5 white 
75%, @76%4,c, No. 6 white 783@74¥ec. 


Milwaukee.—Improvement in the cash 
basis helped advance corn sample values 
1@2c last week. Receipts are moderate, 


but there is a good industrial and ship- 
ping demand, and choicer qualities are 
beginning to command better premiums. 


Closing quotations, Oct. 2: No. 2 yellow, 
8142@81%c bu; No. 2 white, 814%2@ 
81%c; No. 2 mixed, 80@8lc. 

Buffalo.—Few offerings of spot corn 
have been made here, and demand con- 
tinues good. Cracked corn is freely of- 
fered, with a generally good demand. 
Quotations on Oct. 2: No. 6 yellow 844%c 
bu; cracked corn, $36.50 ton. 


Baltimore.—There was no market for 
contract corn last week. The only sale 
reported was a parcel lot of southern 
white at 75c bu, delivered. Domestic 
No. 2 yellow, track, closed on Oct. 2 at 
86c. Corn meal is lower, with the trade 
showing more interest, at $2.08@2.23 per 
100 lbs, while hominy and grits are also 
more salable at $2.13@2.28. 


Philadelphia.—The corn market is nom- 
inal in the absence of trading and quota- 
tions are omitted. There is a moderate 
inquiry for corn goods and the market 
rules steady under light offerings. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 2, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.75@3; white cream meal, fancy, $2.75 
@3; pearl hominy and grits, $2.75@3. 


Boston.—Hominy feed is a trifle low- 
er with slow demand at $36.75 ton, on 
Oct. 2, in 100-Ib sacks. Gluten feed was 
unchanged at $38.90; gluten meal, $50.65. 
Corn meal is dull and held a shade high- 
er, granulated yellow and bolted yellow 
being quoted at $2.50; feeding meal and 
cracked corn, $1.95, all in 100-Ib sacks. 
The corn market is firm. For shipment, 
all-rail, No. 2 yellow was quoted, on 
Oct. 2, at 99ce@$1 bu, No. 8 yellow 97 
@98c; lake-and-rail No. 2 yellow was 
quoted at 98c@$l1, No. 3 yellow 96@99c. 


Liverpool, Eng., Sept. 15.—Offers of 
corn by Argentine shippers are fairly 
large, and quotations are practically on a 
parity with values in this country. There 
is a steady demand from merchants and 
dealers, and where slight declines have 
occurred they have been quickly recov- 
ered. In this market 29s 742d qr was 
accepted yesterday for an afloat parcel 
of River Plate. Early last week there 
were complaints of slow consumptive de- 
mand, but in the past three days there 
has been an improvement. 
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j Faxseep “82 PRODUCTS | 


The flaxseed futures market was some- 
what weaker last week, largely due to 
heavy hedging pressure from the country. 
Receipts from the Northwest continue to 
contain an excessive amount of water 
and crushers are agitating to be allowed 
to buy this seed on a basis of grain less 
water. In Canada the weather is also 
believed to have been unfavorable for 
the harvesting of the crop. In spite of 
these factors, the market continues to 
weaken probably in sympathy with 
Buenos Aires, where some in the trade 
expect even a larger crop of seed than 
was harvested this year. It is said that 
as the present price of flaxseed is so 
low, it is unlikely that Russia will ex- 
port any considerable quantity this year. 

According to the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., linseed crusher, Minneapolis, the 
indications are that there will be a large 
consumption of linseed oil during the 
coming year in the United States. 


Duluth—Improved weather, expecta- 
tions of increased country offerings, 
and bearish feeling as regards the Ar- 
gentine situation were outstanding fac- 
tors responsible for the weakness of flax- 
seed last week. Selling orders were con- 
stantly pressing for sale, aside from oc- 
casional reactive turns. Closing quota- 
tions, on Oct. 2, were 5@6c under those 
of Sept. 25. September went out quietly 
with total deliveries but 52,000 bus. Good 
local and outside demand for cash pre- 
vailed. Receipts showed up better and 
absorption up to the capacity of the 
movement. Choice dry offerings brought 
top prices. Elevators took the bulk of 
ordinary stuff at quotations depending on 
amount of dockage. 


Minneapolis.—A heavy demand for lin- 
seed meal prevailed last week, crushers 
report, but on Oct. 4 activity lessened 
and the market has been more quiet sub- 
sequently. Shipping directions continue 
satisfactorily. The price of meal has 
been advanced $1@1.50 ton over the quo- 
tations of a week ago. Linseed meal at 
Minneapolis is quoted at $45 ton, at Chi- 








Census Report on Flour Output 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products, by months. 


The figures for July are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. 


These returns include only mills which 


are now manufacturing at the rate of 6,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 
The 1,027 mills reporting in August (43 of which were idle) produced 88 per cent of 


the total wheat flour reported at 


the biennial census of manufactures, 


1923. The 1,034 


mills reporting In July produced 89 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 


The wheat ground averaged 273.7 Ibs per bbl of flour in August, 


75.5 in July, 279.2 in 


June, 280.3 in May, 278.6 in April, 275.3 in March, 279.2 in February, 279 in January, 279.3 
in December, 278.8 in November, 278.5 in October, 277.4 in September, 276.4 in August. 
The offal reported amounted to 17.5 Ibs per bu of wheat in July, 17.9 in June, 18.1 in 


May, 18 in April and March, 


18.1 in February, 


18 in January, 18.2 in December, 18.1 in 


November, 18.2 in October, 18.1 in September, 17.6 in August, 17.4 in July, and 17.5 in June. 
WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 











— Production ——, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1926 reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operate 
DRS sarees 1,027 47,600,686 10,435,852 819,822,949 645,918 62.1 
LO ROC rT. 1,034 43,941,698 9,569,966 768,231,336 645,766 57.0 
[en secayece 1,038 37,250,730 8,004,972 668,392,252 646,406 47.6 
BOE crvvceses 1,042 $4,656,811 7,418,410 626,138,473 648.316 44.0 
BO \éceewsrs 1,042 35,233,902 7,589,263 633,082,457 650,642 44.9 
BEGPOR scccess 1,046 38,027,091 8,288,693 685,314,389 647,766 47.4 
February 1,038 34,573,012 7,429,297 625,502,752 645,784 50.0 
January ..... 1,046 40,358,021 8,679,028 728,335,001 647,340 63.6 
1925— 
December 1,044 41,655,786 8,948,322 756,198,349 648,149 53.1 
November 1,052 42,415,875 9,128,113 769,373,238 649,398 56.2 
October ..... 1,061 49,799,488 10,727,834 907,390,215 652,136 60.9 
September ... 1,050 45,952,321 9,938,279 833,270,479 644,803 61.7 
REBOM cccecs 1,037 42,817,865 9,292,632 754,446,245 642,257 55.6 
SO a csnccnt 1,047 40,650,566 8,840,278 708,349,042 649,201 52.4 
STATEMENT FOR 975 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
-—— Production Average Ibs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat Ibs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1926— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
GUE. ae bis ice 43,223,161 9,411,212 755,751,952 275.6 17.5 626,105 57.8 
ae 36,773,552 7,903,176 659,431,451 279.2 17.9 623,610 48.7 
i! ares 34,026,750 7,283,171 614,269,348 280.3 18.1 624,675 44.8 
ADPE. vicvuce 34,662,367 7,464,504 622,897,935 278.6 18.0 627,191 45.8 
ere 37,035,003 8,074,312 667,572,276 276.2 18.0 621,090 48.1 
February 34,080,503 7,324,613 616,258,084 279.2 18.1 624,763 51.0 
January - 89,691,076 8,535,126 716,010,838 279.0 18.0 625,479 54.6 
1925— 
December ... 40;928,887 8,789,592 742,992,875 279.4 18.2 626,843 53.9 
November ... 41,681,234 8,971,407 756,727,595 278.8 18.1 626,327 57.3 
October ..... 49,028,561 10,562,226 893,438,238 278.5 18.2 630,835 62.0 
September 45,466,202 9,827,078 824,478,513 277.6 18.1 626,026 62.8 
August ..... 42,396,728 9,203,047 746,729,469 276.4 17.6 625,841 56.6 
SUF cccvoses 40,287,082 8,762,695 701,726,966 275.9 17.4 631,900 63.3 


*These mills produced approximately 87 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 


in 1923. 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbls 


of flour annually. 
mills, 


Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 
not covered in the monthly census reports. 


A careful comparison of the census 


figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 


total for all wheat flour mills in the country. 


total flour output for any given month— 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 





Therefore, to determine the approximate 
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cago $46, at Toledo $46, and at Buffalo 
$44.50@45. 

The export market continues quiet, 
with prices 50c ton lower. Cake is quot- 
ed at $38 ton for October shipment, No- 
vember-December $39, f.a.s.. New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. 
Sept. 28 ..$2.26% 2.25% 2.29 2.27% 


-——Duluth—_,, 
Oct. 
2.28 


Sept. 29... 2.25% 2.24% 2.28% 2.27 2.27 
Sept. 30 .. 2.26 2.25 2.27% 2.25% 2.25% 
Oct. Nov. 
Oct. 1 - 2.26 2.24 2.26% 2.24% 2.264 
Oct. 2 2.27 2.24 2.256% 2.23% 2.25% 
Oct. 4 2.24 2.21% ..... 2.20 2.224% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Oct. 
2, 1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 








Minneapolis ... 1,923 3,635 577 863 
Duluth ....... 837 2,956 516 1,053 
Petals ccsces 2,760 6,591 1,093 1,916 


Chicago.—There is a scattered single 
car lot demand for linseed meal, but no 
special activity is noticeable. Quota- 
tion, Oct. 2, $45 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.— After ruling somewhat 
easier, the linseed meal market has taken 
a turn for the better and asking limits 
are unchanged to 50c ton higher. While 
production is on a fairly liberal scale, 
mills are not offering in a way to de- 
press the market in its rather inactive 
state, but are finding buyers here and 
there for at least small quantities, and 
these do not, involve concessions in price. 
Sentiment is firmer that the coming 
months will witness a substantial de- 
mand and current values will appear 
low. Quotation, Oct. 2, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$46@46.50 ton. 

Buffalo.—There is a fair business be- 
ing put through in linseed meal. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 2: 34 per cent, $45. 

Pittsburgh.— Linseed meal _ supplies 
here are ample, with buyers scarce. 
Prices were unchanged last week, and 
only small lot sales were made, the quo- 
tation on Oct. 2 being $47.70 ton. 


Boston.—There is a somewhat better 
local demand for linseed meal with prices 
a Shade firmer. On Oct. 2, Buffalo offered 
834 per cent meal for shipment last half 
October or first half November at $49.70 
ton, in, 100-Ib sacks, Boston points. 
Edgewater offered 32 per cent meal for 
prompt or 45-day shipment at $47@50. 
Local stocks continue light. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is selling in a 
steady way throughout Ontario. Prices 
did not change last week, and on Oct. 2 
dealers doing a jobbing business were 
quoting $47.25@49.25 ton, car lots, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—Inquiry for linseed cake 
and meal is active, but local mills have 
nothing to offer. Quotations, Oct. 2: oil 
cake, in bags, $42 ton, and meal $44. 
Crushing interests have taken little or 
no interest in flaxseed, and this market 
generally has been a dull affair, with 
prices taking a downward tendency. 
Flaxseed closed, on Oct. 2, at $1.97 bu. 

Liverpool, Eng., Sept. 15.—American 
linseed cakes are selling at £9 15s ton, 
October. For October-November-De- 
cember shipment sellers ask £9 17s 6d. 
Argentine linseed cakes are easier at £10 
7s 6d, September-October shipment, and 
Bombay linseed cake at £9 2s 6d, Octo- 
ber-November shipment. 





INDEFINITE CONTRACTS INVALID 

There is precisely the same lack of 
substance to a contract which is indefi 
nite in its terms as there is to that space 
lying within the rim of a doughnut. 
But, perhaps, ownership of the hole of « 
doughnut is to be perferred to holding 
an indefinite contract, in that the owne: 
is not apt to be deceived into supposing 
that he has more under his control than 
he actually has. 

The law reports teem with decisions 
against the validity of indefinite agree- 
ments. So the Alabama supreme court 
did not introduce any new rule of law 
when it decided that an employer’s state- 
ment on hiring an employee, that if the 
latter proved satisfactory at the end of 
a certain time and should be himself sat- 
isfied, his salary would be increased, 
could not be made the basis of an en- 
forced salary raise. (Harris-Cortner & 


Co. vs. Morgan, 108 So. 449.) 
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| Rye PRODUCTS | 


Minneapolis—No improvement is re- 





ported in the rye flour market. Sales 
continued light last week, bookings being 
mostly of a hand-to-mouth variety. 
Prices are firm and about unchanged 
from a week ago. Some rye millers de- 
clare that they do not care for business 
at the low quotations now prevailing. 
Pure white rye is quoted at $5.35@5.80 
bbl, in 98-Ilb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
pure medium at $5@5.20, and pure derk 
at $3.95@4.30. 

{hree northwestern rye mills last week 
mace 14,025 bbls flour, compared with 
16,100 in the previous week. 

uluth.—The outside trade was lightly 
interested and the local mill booked only 
scattered part or full car lot business 
last week. Buyers’ ideas are still toward 
lover prices, with majority of them hold- 
ing off purchasing for future require- 
mets. They are meeting only immedi- 
ate needs, preferring this policy of buy- 
ing to be in a position for any possible 
market change in their favor. Local 
trade meets established needs with lim- 
itei orders as required. Quotations, 
Oc!. 2, f.0.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $5.80 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.30; 
No. 3 dark, $3.75; No. 5 blend, $5.85; 
No. 8 rye, $4.70. 
hicago.—There has been no improve- 
ment in demand for rye four, sales be- 
ing practically only in single car lots. 
Shipping directions, however, have _ in- 
creised. Local output totaled 7,500 bbls, 
the same as the preceding week. White 
was quoted, Oct. 2, at $5.55@5.75 bbl, 
jute, medium $5.35@5.50, and dark $4.20 
@4.60. 

lilwaukee.—The upward trend of cash 
rye prices, which has brought the choicest 
milling qualities to approximately $1 bu, 
has affected rye flour business. The 
trade cannot understand the advance, 
and while mills are asking only a fair 
margin, their offerings are largely neg- 
lected. Rye flour prices are considered 
exceptionally low in view of the price 
of other foodstuffs, and especially wheat 
flour, yet there is no disposition to take 
advantage of an unusually favorable sit- 
uation. Mills are selling some rye flour, 
but the volume is not satisfactory. So 
far as Wisconsin rye mills are concerned, 
there is little or none of the usual com- 
plaint of price cutting to keep mills run- 
ning, but some ridiculously low bids are 
still being made by bulk buyers in the 
larger markets, especially the East. 
Quotations, Oct. 2: pure white $5.50@ 
5.90 bbl, medium  $5.25@5.50, and pure 
dark $4.10@4.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Baltimore.—Rye fiour is slightly firm- 
er, but demand is still very limited. 
Nominal quotations, Oct. 2: white pat- 
ent, $5.85@6.10; dark, $4.35@4.60, cot- 
ton. 

Boston.—A better demand is noted 
with the market held at a considerable 
advance. Rye meal is firmly held with 
a moderate demand reported. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 2: choice white patent $6.35@ 
6.65 bbl, standard patents $6.20@6.50; 
rye meal, $5@5.15; dark rye, $4.95@5. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is in small 
supply and firm, but demand is only 
moderate. Quotations, Oct. 2, per 196 
lbs in sacks, $6.10@6.45 for white, $5.75 
@6 for medium and $5.50@5.75 for dark. 

Pittsburgh.—Rye flour sales were light 
last week, with prices considerably high- 
er. Quotations, Oct. 2: pure white rye, 
$6@6.25; medium rye, $5.25@5.50; dark, 
$1@4,.25, all in cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 

Buffalo.—Scarcely any trading in rye 
was done last week. Mills are well sup- 
plied and the demand for rye flour is 
not heavy. Quotations, Oct. 2: white 
$5.20@6.80 bbl, medium $5.80@6, and 
dark $4.80@5, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Buffalo. 

New York.—Rye flour business was 
without feature last week. Sales were 
l'mited to a car here and there, with 
buyers covering only their immediate re- 
(uirements. Quotation, Oct. 1, $6@6.30 
tor white patent flour. 





J. 8. WATERMAN IN NEW OFFICE 
New Orteans, La.—J. S. Waterman & 
Co. have moved into their new building 





at 426 South Peters Street. The build- 
ing is three stories in height, with two 
mezzanine floors. There is room to store 
52 cars of flour, and there are driveways 
through the building, connecting with the 
company’s private switch track, which 
enters the structure. The building is 
equipped with a sprinkler system and is 
modern throughout. One of the features 
of the company’s expansion program is 
that machinery is being installed so that 
extracts and powders, intended for the 
bakery trade, will be manufactured. A 
flour analytical laboratory is also includ- 
ed. This new department is in charge 
of J. E. Flournoy. 
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_ OATMEAL _ 





London, Eng., Sept. 15.—There is prac- 
tically no fresh oatmeal business report- 
ed by importers, as prices from America 
and Canada have been advanced ap- 
proximately 2; per sack. Importers, 
however, report some increase in outside 
demand, enabling them to move pur- 
chases made some weeks ago, on which 
they are realizing a profit. Home mill- 
ers are reported holding for £15 10s ton, 
ex-mill, for rolled oats, but very likely 
£15 would be accepted. Canadian prices 
for rolled oats are 36s 9d, c.i.f., and for 
oatmeal 36s. 

Belfast, Ireland, Sept. 13.—Oatmeal 
importers are having a very bad time, 
for while foreign is dearer, prices for 
home milled are keenly competitive. 
Some foreign millers have advanced their 
prices, and all of them are now com- 
pletely out of line with home millers. In 
the north, best medium oatmeal, new 
crop, is offered at 35s per 280 lbs, de- 
livered. Good milling oats are being sold 
at £7 ton, and there are indications of a 
further decline. Unless there is a reduc- 
tion in the price of imported oatmeal, 
foreign millers can do no business in 
Ireland. So long as the oat crop in the 
south lasts, foreign oatmeal will be un- 
salable, as £2 10s per ton duty is charged 
on all imported. Any shortage of Cana- 
dian and American oatmeal at present 
is being made up by northern millers, 
who are offering their meal, duty paid, 
delivered into the Free State, at around 
40s 6d, and flake at Is more. Fortunate- 
ly, stocks of foreign flake and medium 
oatmeal in both the north and south are 
low. Importers, therefore, are not faced 
with any serious loss. 

Toronto.—Owing to the heavy damage 
to the Ontario oats crop by wet weather, 
oats are high and oatmeal and rolled 
oats have been forced up to prices that 
are retarding business in all directions. 
Exporting is out of the question so long 
as English, Irish and Scotch oats remain 
at their present spread below the Cana- 
dian basis. United Kingdom millers are 
underselling Canadian millers by several 
shillings per sack. Quotations, Oct. 2: 
rolled oats $7.10@7.15 bbl, in jute bags, 
mixed car lots; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal was a little more active last 
week, at unchanged prices. Quotations, 
Oct. 2: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.65, 
and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—There was a decline of 10c 
last week in the price of rolled oats and 
outmeal. Demand for both bulk and 
package goods is good. Quotations, Oct. 
1: rolled oats, $3.40 per 90 lbs; oatmeal, 
$3.74 per 98 lbs. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is in small sup- 
ply and a shade firmer, but demand is 
only moderate. Quotation, Oct. 2, $2.90 
@3.20 per 90-lb sack for ground. 

Boston——A good demand for oatmeal 
is reported with the market firmly held. 
Rolled was quoted, on Oct. 2, at. $2.95, 
cut and ground $3.24, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Oct. 5 at $2.5742 per 90 lbs. 








Dufela—Theeshins @ of new buckwheat 
has been delayed, and there are no of- 


ferings on this market. Old buckwheat 
is scarce, with good inquiry. A price of 
$2.10 for October has been quoted. 
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BALTIMORE ASKS RATE CUT 


I. ©. C. Petitioned to Reduce Tariff on Ex- 
port Freight Moving from North- 
west and Middle West 


Minneapous, Minn.— The Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce last week asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
reductions in rates on export freight 
moving from the Northwest and Middle 
West. The railroad tariff on export 
wheat from Minneapolis to Baltimore is 
34c per 100 lbs compared with 35%42c to 
New York and Boston and 3442c to Phil- 
adelphia. It is alleged that north Atlan- 
tic ports have an unfair advantage in ex- 
port rates from the interior. ‘The peti- 
tion declares that the present spread does 
not fairly reflect the shorter distance to 
Baltimore from most Middle West 
points or other alleged advantages. 





Rates Are Advanced 

Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean freight rates 
have advanced considerably. Steamers 
for December-January loading are quot- 
ed at 38s 3d@38s 9d for one port of 
discharge. No grain can be worked at 
this rate, but as long as the coal strike 
in England lasts, there is little prospect 
of tonnage becoming cheaper. Parcel 
space is held at 36s 83d@37s Gd with very 
little business being done for Vancouver 
loading, and prospects none too good 
for any immediate improvement. 

Bad Weather on Lakes 

CieveLann, Ouio.—There is little de- 
mand for tonnage except for prompt 
loading for future movement. Much 
time was lost last week end because of 
bad weather on the lakes and a number 
of freighters were held back from load- 
ing and unloading ports. 

future chartering has been slow, as 
vessel men are not inclined to book again 
cargoes for future movement. The gen- 
eral run of bids for grain from the Head 
of the Lakes to Buffalo is 4c for October 
movement. Grain is arriving at ports at 
the Head of the Lakes freely. An in- 
crease of about 4,500,000 bus was made 
last week when vessels loaded 8,273,000 
and receipts exceeded 13,000,000. Eleva- 
tors at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
on Sept. 24, held 15,252,000 bus in store. 

Some vessels could probably be placed 
to carry grain from the head of Lake 
Superior during the last half of Novem- 
ber to hold at Buffalo at 6c. Little grain 
for holding has been booked by American 
vessel owners, but reports indicate quite 
a large quantity has been accepted by 
owners of Canadian shipping. Accord- 
ing to advices received here from Mont- 
real the elevator situation at that port 
shows considerable improvement. 





Lower Rates Foreseen 
Burrato, N. Y.—This year’s grain re- 
ceipts at this port are expected to fall 
short of last year by 60,000,000 bus, due 
to the late opening of navigation and 
the present delay due to rains in the 
Northwest. The tieup of elevator space 
in Montreal with slow moving grain also 
has been a factor. 
Announcement Is Made 
Batrimore, Mp.—The Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore & Ohio and Western Mary- 
land railroads give notice that, effective 
Oct. 25, there will be no charge for run- 
ning together various grades of grain at 
time of delivery to vessel, but that the 
charge for mixing grain in store will be 
%e per bu, as usual. 


Gulf Service Improved 

Oxranoma City, Oxria.—Oklahoma 
millers and grain dealers are advised that 
important additions have been made to 
the Galveston and Houston steamship 
service. The Lallier Steamship Co., Gal- 
veston, has been appointed agent for the 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., which will 
operate steamers between Gulf ports and 
the Panama Canal and Pacific ports. 
Semimonthly service out of Galveston 
and Houston is to be maintained. A 
service between these ports and the new 
port of Corpus Christi will be estab- 
lished, 

With the arrival recently of the An- 
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tonio Lopez, a steamer of the Spanish 
Royal Mail Line, a regular service be- 
tween Havana and Barcelona and Gal- 
veston was inaugurated. E. Sevilla & 
Sons, Galveston, are agents. 
Tonnage in Slow Demand 

DutvutnH, Mrixn.—Demand for vessel 
tonnage is slow. Package freight boats 
are getting to bulk of the tonnage. They 
are getting 4c bu on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo. Ore shipments promise to con- 
tinue at the present brisk rate for a 
couple of months more and will keep 
many vessels out of the grain trade. 
Winter storage is not getting much at- 
tention, but it is probable that boats 
could be placed to some extent at 6c bu 
for last trip and storage. 


Heavy Tonnage Reported 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The tonnage carried 
between St. Louis and New Orleans by 
the Federal Barge Line amounted to 
115,000 tons during August, it is esti- 
mated. This is the highest ever record- 
ed, comparing with 88,846 tons in July 
and 64,922 tons in August of last year. 





Sampling Charge Set 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Cars of grain 
held up at sampling points for sampling 
will pay a charge of $4 each, or 3-10c bu, 
starting Oct. 18, under terms of a tariff 
set up by the Great Northern, the North- 
ern Pacific and the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie railroads as a 
compromise proposed before the state 
railroad and warehouse commission. The 
rate is effective for cars stopped at 
Glenwood, Thief River Falls, Staples, 
Willmar, Cass Lake and Sandstone. 


Protest Filed 

Mempuis, Tenn.—The Memphis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange has filed papers with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
cerning the proposed merger of the Kan- 
sas City Southern, the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas and the St. Louis & Southwest- 
ern lines, opposing the plan, but asking 
that Memphis interests be protected as 
to traffic management if the plan does 
go into effect. 


Flaxseed Rates Found Unreasonable 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—In the proposed 
report of Examiner Frank E. Mullen, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
the case of the Fredonia Linseed Oil 
Works Co, vs. the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co., the rates on flax- 
seed in carloads from South Dakota 
points to Fredonia, Kansas, were found 
unreasonable prior to March 6, 1926. The 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of the 
state of South Dakota was an intervenor 
in the case, as was the Minneapolis Traf- 
fic Association. 


Protest Increased Lake Rates 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—Too much traffic 
caused the Rutland-Lake Michigan Tran- 
sit Co. to raise its rates in order to 
reduce volume, but three grain exchanges 
are protesting. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, the Sioux 
City Grain Exchange and the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, all active in opposition 
to the 8c and 6c reductions on grain 
from Minneapolis, which were suspended 
pending the recent hearings in Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City, have filed tele- 
graphic and letter petitions of protest 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, against the proposed increase of 
2c per 100 lbs on grain products (not 
including flour, however,) routed by Cen- 
tral Freight Association carriers from 
points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Missouri and Wisconsin to Albany, 
Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, New York, 
Philadelphia, Rochester, Rockland, Syra- 
cuse, Utica, and West Fairport. 


Rate Increase Announced 

Montreat, Que.—The steamship lines 
represented in the Canadian transatlantic 
conference have announced a general in- 
crease of 15 per cent in freight rates 
from Canadian ports to the United 
Kingdom. This advance is blamed on 
the increased cost of coal and the neces- 
sity for ships to take coal in Canada for 
the round trip, thus reducing their avail- 
able cargo space. Cattle, flour and grains 
are not affected by the new rates. As 
ships can coal on the Continent, no 
changes have as yet been announced af- 
fecting Canadian shipments to European 
points outside of the United Kingdom. 
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BY HARVEY E. YANTIS 





THOSE millers who are in a constant 
fret over shipping instructions, conver- 
sion margins and the color of the balance 
sheet are recommended to liquidate and 
relocate in Liechtenstein, a small coun 
try snuggled away in the green valleys 
that separate Austria from Switzerland. 
It was not involved in the World War, 
and is without public debts or taxes. 
Its currency is sound, the cost of living 
is low, and prosperity is general, poverty 


being unknown. 
. . 


Sidelines for the Worthy Miller 

I shall cast no aspersions upon the in- 
digent by stating that my parents were 
= but honest. They were poor and 
yonest, as, indeed, have been all the 
Quibbles since the founder of the family 
came over on the good ship Susan and 
Ellen in 1635, and, after marrying a 
lady’s maid who had been his fellow- 
passenger, settled in the township of 
Weston, built a mill, and divided his time 
equally between selling rum to the In- 
dians and rearing- a numerous progeny. 

The Confessions of Artemus Quibble, 
by Arthur Train. 

o 6 


Com pensation 

Most of the young women who take 
part in the Atlantic City beauty contests, 
an official of them says, are good looking 
but dumb. In this topsy-turvy world 
*twas ever thus. 

The parrot can talk, but does a poor 
job flying. Water grass grows abun- 
dantly, but isn’t much to look at. 
The Ben Davis is a handsome apple, but 
wooden to the taste. The orator so often 
talks much better than he thinks. His- 
torians who are accurate are usually un- 
interesting, and those who are interest- 
ing are usually inaccurate. Good flour 
cannot be sold a dollar a barrel under 
the market, and good salesmen very 
often make poor executives. As Brown- 
ing sang: 

What hand and brain went ever paired? 
What heart alike conceived and dared? 
* . 


HOW part of the trade is concentrat- 
ing intellect on the mighty problems of 
the industry, as revealed by a news re- 
port from Boston: 

“The square doughnut is in sight. 
Investigation of a dispatch from 
Washington that a firm of caterers 
of this city had applied for a patent 
on a mold for the manufacture of 
square doughnuts proved this to be 
true. The inventor, when _inter- 
viewed, admitted that he had heard 
of square doughnuts before he de- 
cided to put them on the market. 
Cooks, he said, often tell their ap- 
prentices to make a batch of them, 


much as mechanics send novices 
after left-handed wrenches.” 
* * 


The Intelligence of Spiders 

Intricate and fascinating in design as 
they are, webs of spiders are not the re- 
sult of any intelligence on the part of 
the spinner, a recent article says. A 
spider never improves his work, it al- 
ways being uniformly bad or good. Vi- 
brations set up in the web by a tuning 
fork will bring a spider scurrying to the 
center or where the vibration is taking 
place just as readily as if the disturb- 
ance were caused by a fly or bug. A 
spider does show intelligence, however, 
when, after being fooled a time or two, 
it fails to run out. In this trait, per- 
haps, it shows more sense than some 
men. It sometimes seems to an observer 
that the miller who does not persistently 
fall for trade rumors is as rare as a 
pretty elbow. 

. 
Bread of the Desert 

That considerable part of the interest- 
ed public which maintains that the pro- 
duction of superfine loaves of cakelike 
bread is responsible for the alienation of 


taste for bread is referred to the follow- 
ing paragraph from “Harilek,” a story 
of the Gobi desert. The bread referred 
to is apparently not only simple of man- 
ufacture, but substantial of construc- 
tion: 

“Even so,” chorused Firoz; “and al- 
though I know not the ‘side dishes’ and 
the ‘first carses’ of the sahibs, still I can 
cook good pillaus and kababs such as the 
sahibs have in mess sometimes. Also, my 
chupattis will be far better than the 
bread that son of perdition used to 
make, such as the Wrexham sahib once 
broke a knife cutting.” 

. . 


OCTOBER 

The frost is on the pumpkin 

In the crisp October morn. 
The winter wheat’s all planted 

And the boys are shocking corn. 
Now every miller’s busy, 

Running day and night beside: 
Some doing it for profit 

And others just for pride. 

. * 


Breakfast Food Visits Abroad 

Shredded wheat is being “taken up” 
in Great Britain as a domestic industry, 
advices to the Department of Commerce 
state. The first shredded wheat factory 
in Great Britain was opened March 13 at 
Welwyn Garden City. It occupies a site 
of seven acres, and employs 200 people. 
Thus proceeds the Americanization of 
the European breakfast table. 

* * 


THE GOAL 
James Smith was a man 
On the steam-engine plan, 
He worked forty miles to the hour; 
His head, like a hive, 
With plans was alive 
Of prestige, and money, and power. 


One stroke of his pen 
Enriched many men, 
Or else plunged them into despair; 
The market stood still 
To determine his will, 
While he waxed many times millionaire. 


Yet often he sighed, 
As his wealth multiplied, 

For leisure, and travel, and ease; 
And he planned for the day 
When, retired, he could say, 

“At last I can do as I please.” 


Now at length came the time, 
When he'd long passed his prime, 
For which he had struggled and sighed; 
The world was his own, 
And he sat on the throne— 
But it happened just then that he died. 
* 


FAMINE or plenty the world over 
has been largely dependent on the wheat 
crop, yet nowhere is this almost univer- 
sal food found growing in a wild state. 
Investigators have been obliged to fall 
back on philological data, such as the 
names of wheat in the oldest known lan- 
guages, and the writings of ancient his- 
torians, to decide the question of its 
origin. These point to Mesopotamia as 
the original home of wheat. From there 
its cultivation spread to China on the 
east and to the Canary Islands on the 
west. Over 5,000 years ago the Chinese 
called the grain “a gift from heaven.” 
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In the Western Hemisphere, wheat was 
not known until the sixteenth century. 
A Negro slave belonging to Cortez is 
said to have brought the first seed to 
North America, and the first grown in 
South America was introduced by a 
French monk. 
* . 
A Hard Year Ahead 

“I have repeatedly forecast that “= 
conditions in the two hemispheres will 
be so seriously affected in the crop year 
of 1926-27 by abnormal weather as to 
endanger the food supply of the world. 
That means violent swings from heat to 
cold, from drouth to floods. It means 
the wrong weather at the wrong time. 
And yet the so-called ‘averages’ of tem- 
perature and rainfall could be normal.” 
—Harold Janvrin Browne, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in a letter to the Kansas City 
Star. 
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(Continued from page 44.) 
been in the East for several weeks, is 
expected home next week. 

Otto Valmari, manager of a co-opera- 
tive society at Helsingfors, Finland, was 
a visitor at the offices of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., on Oct. 1. 

Receipts of grain at Duluth-Superior 
during October were 19,054,613 bus, 
against 44,663,025 last year. Wheat made 
up 12,377,594 bus of the total, against 
22,899,794 a year ago. Shipments were 
slow, totaling only 11,173,499 bus, of 
which 6,372,923 were wheat, compared 
with 25,981,446 last year of which 12,- 
229,197 were wheat. 





F. G. Carson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Flour buyers have not shown much in- 
terest in purchasing further supplies 
during the past week, and while wheat 
values show a small advance, mills have 
not followed the upturn, their flour quo- 
tations being approximately the same as 
those of the previous week. On Oct. 2, 
first patent was quoted at $8.10 bbl, 
f.o.b., Great Falls; standard patent 
$7.90, and first clear $6.75. 


NOTES 


Articles of incorporation of the Lewis- 
town Grain Co. have been filed in Lewis- 
town. The company is formed to carry 
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on a general grain buying and shipping 
business. It is capitalized for $125,000, 
The directors are F. N. Johnson, Wil- 
liam Griffith and D. McLaughlin, all of 
Spokane. 

Montana wheat farmers are taking ad- 
vantage of the 25 per cent reduction of 
rates for testing the protein content of 
grain, recently placed in effect by the 
grain division of the state department of 
agriculture. A total of 322 tests for the 
first two weeks of the season as com- 
pared with 160 for the same period last 
year is announced by the Great Falls 
laboratory of the department. The grain 
division is mailing out 600 placards to 
all elevator men in the state calling at- 
tention of farmers to the advantages of 
knowing, by laboratory test, the quality 
of their wheat. 

Watrer F. Barrray. 





COMBINES ARE CHANGING CONDITIONS 

J. L. Fuqua, who operates a 32,000- 
acre ranch near Hereford, Texas, was a 
recent visitor in Kansas City. He is 
enthusiastic about the development of the 
Texas panhandle from cattle raising to 
wheat growing and farming. For this 
transformation, he gives most credit tv 
the steadily increasing use of combine 
harvester-threshers. 

“In my community this year one 
ranchman raised 119,040 bus wheat or 
1,920 acres of land,” Mr. Fuqua sai. 
“He sold all of it from the combin 
at $1.20 bu. The wheat averaged 62 In 
an acre and all of it graded No. 1. 
handled the old way, with a binder an 
an army of men, such a field could n 
have been cut and harvested with com- 
parable results, and there would have 
been much delay in selling the grai: 
But now three combines, each operate 
by three men, can cut and thresh 4,0/ 
bus a day.” 


rhe ew = 





A CORRECTION 

In the Salina correspondence last wee 
an item appeared to the effect that the 
Salina Roll Corrugating & Machine Cv. 
was discontinuing business. A_ letter 
from an official of that concern advises 
that this is not the case. J. W. Cornelius, 
who has been manager of the concern, is 
to become associated with another bus - 
ness in Kansas City, Mo., but the Salina 
business will be continued under the mar 
agement of William Brookhauser. 











The National Trade Organization of 
Wheat Millers 


(Continued from page 36.) 


tices designed for the improvement .of 
trade and merchandising conditions sur- 
rounding the industry and in improving 
its public relations. 
Conventions 

The Federation holds two conventions 
annually, the annual meeting held in 
Chicago on the first Thursday and Fri- 
day after the third Wednesday in April, 
and the semiannual meeting which is held 
at the time and place selected by the 
executive committee, usually in October. 
These conventions are mass meetings of 





lication. 


save genre or figure subjects. 


| and wilder mood. 
| 
| 





| 22, 1911. 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER | 


} 

| 

CAREFUL, sympathetic treatment of detail and a distinctive original- | 

| ity of style were perhaps the most marked characteristics of the late 

Harry Fenn, illustrator and water color painter. 

| apparent in the cover design of this issue, painted for The Northwestern 
Miller by that talented artist, who did several other works for this pub- 


| 

Mr. Fenn was born in Richmond, Surrey, England, on Sept. 14, 1838. 
| His field of artistic effort was extensive, covering practically everything 
He was most familiar with the handling 
of pastorals, but was likewise adept at treating scenes of more rugged 
His painting of “Niagara Falls” is widely known. 
Critics declare that in his work there is no suggestion of impressionism 
or photography. Although he devoted himself chiefly to wood engravings 
in his early career, he is perhaps most noted for his water colors. 
home was at Upper Montclair, N. J. 


These qualities are 


His 
He died at the age of 72, on April 











millers, at which general questions of 
interest to the industry are discussed 
and the possibilities of the industry de 
termined. 
Membership 

There were originally two classes o 
membership: individual members, en 
rolled directly in the Federation, anil 
affiliated members, enrolled through their 
membership in local or state organiza- 
tions of millers which were themselves 
affiliated with the Federation. The Fed- 
eration was reorganized on April 25, 
1924. The new articles of organization 
provide: “Any wheat flour miller, indi 
vidual, partnership or corporation is 
eligible for membership. Dues shall be 
based on the annual output of whea! 
flour of the previous calendar year and 
at such a rate per barrel as the finance: 
committee shall determine is necessary to 
meet the budget as submitted by the 
finance committee and approved by th: 
members at the annual meeting.” The 
basis of dues established by the financ: 
committee for the current fiscal year i 
1.2 mills per bbl, based on the output o° 
wheat flour for the calendar year 1925. 





DEATH OF CHARLES L. BLOOM 

Denver, Coro.—Charles L. Bloom, 
manager of the Denver Elevator Co., « 
subsidiary of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., died on Sept. 25, followin; 
a brief illness. He was well know: 
throughout the Rocky Mountain distric 
among grain men, millers and elevator 
men. Born in Ohio in 1871, Mr. Bloom 
came to Colorado 20 years ago, and for 
the greater portion of that time has been 
associated with the Denver Elevator Co. 
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THE ELECTRIC FARM 
Says crops may be controlled by elec- 
ty.—Headline.) 
bought a farm to grow some corn 
nd started out to work it, 
B. all the crop was lost one morn 
ecause of a short circuit. 


_ 


H. thought he’d raise some wheat and 
rye 
nd showed determination, 

B ev'ry blade did quickly die— 
Jefective insulation !” 

P. stoes then he thought he’d raise; 
seemed he couldn’t lose, 

B just before the harvest days 
e crop blew out a fuse. 


\, onion farm he next did seek, 
it once again went wrong: 
H batteries proved far too weak 
make his onions strong. 
H. L. Phillips, in New York Sun, 
* * 
A MISTAKE SOMEWHERE 
lother,” said little Bobby, bursting 
in‘. the house, “there’s going to be the 
de: ce to pay down at the grocer’s. His 


v has got a baby girl and he’s had a 
‘Bi, Wanted’ sign in the window for a 
we k."—The Progressive Grocer. 

* . 


LADIES AND THE DOUGH 


‘cording to the dictionaries, woman 
ceases to be entitled to be called a 
“| on developing an aversion for 
baking bread, if the etymology of the 
word means anything. According to the 
I ersal Dictionary, the word, in its 
original Anglo-Saxon form, signified a 
kneader of the loaf. Perhaps the fair 
sex will justify continued use of the 
term on the ground that they still need 
bread, and that all ladies are well bred. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
* + 
SPENDTHRIFT 
Isaac and his son were in a picture 
palace. 
“Father,” cried little Abe, “I’m so hot. 
Will you buy me a drink of lemonade?” 
‘No, my boy,” said Isaac; “vait until 
the intermission.” 
The boy was not satisfied and soon re- 
peated his request for a cooling drink. 
“No,” said Isaac again, “vait until 
the intermission and Ill tell you a ghost 
Story that will make you go cold all 
over.”"—Sarasota Herald 
heal * 
TOO MUCH, ENOUGH 


For a long time the restaurant pro- 
prietor had out a sign: “Home Cooking.” 
Then he removed it. 

“I see,’ remarked a customer, “that 
old sign is gone.” 

Yes, I took it down.” 

‘But, why?” 

‘Well, I came to the conclusion that it 
was doing the place no good. I got to 
watching passersby. A _ great many 
would take a look at the sign and then 
hurry on.”—Doings in Grain at Milwau- 


} 


t 


* * 
Che discovery that fish kill mos- 
itoes comes a trifle late in the season, 
t it might still be a good idea for 
knickers to take along a couple of 
ldfish in a thermos bottle.—Judge. 


* * 


WHERE IGNORANCE WAS NOT BLISS 
With a stormy look on his face the 
ister of the house waylaid the servant 
the kitchen. 
“Look here,” he began, angrily, “how 
Care you tell my wife what time I came 
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home this morning, after I had told you 
not to?” 

The Irish girl eyed him steadily. “Sure, 
an’ Oi didn’t,” she replied, calmly. “She 
asked me phwat toime ye came in an’ Oi 
only told her that Oi was too busy get- 
tin’ the breakfast ready to look at the 
clock.”—Wall Street Journal. 

* « 





MISSED HIS VOCATION 


A certain professor, who is a remark- 
ably well-built man, was staying at a 
village not long ago. One day he hap- 
pened to pass two men carting flour. 

“Say, Bill, who’s that?” he overheard 
one asking the other. 

“That's the professor what's staying 
here,” was Bill's reply. “They say as 
how he’s very learned.” 

“What a spoilt man!’ rejoined the 
other. “I never in my life seed such a 
back for a sack of flour.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

“What is your favorite chapter in the 
Bible, Uncle Ajax?” an old darky was 
asked. Uncle Ajax smacked his: lips, 
“Dat one whar’ tell about de 12 opos- 
sums, sah!” he replied—Kansas City 
Star. 

* > 
HER EMPTY PROGRAM 

During the course of a social function 
in Birmingham, Ala., Miss Matilda Jack- 
son, a guest from a rural community 
near by, to whom such a function was a 
novelty, was approached by a Mr. Ar- 
lington, who inquired with great suavity, 
“Miss Jackson, is yo’ program full?” 

“Lawdy, no, Mr. Arlington,” said the 
lady; “it takes mo’ dan a sandwich an’ 
two olives to fill mah program !’—Coun- 


try Gentleman. 
* * 


LET ME LIKE A SOLDIER FALL 

The Wall Street Journal relates a 
strange custom on the London Stock 
Exchange. When strangers are observed 
in the house, a mystic cry of “Fourteen 
Hundred” is raised, and the members 
converge from all sides on the stranger 
and escort him to the door. 

Once only were the members put to 
flight. This was shortly before the war, 
when a lunatic managed to get to the 
very center of the floor unobserved. He 
then started firing a revolver at the ceil- 
ing. A regular rout followed for the 
doors, and the story goes that the first 
to reach them was a well-known jobber 
who held distinguished rank in a volun- 
teer artillery corps. 

“Hi,” shouted a friend, “you should be 
in the forefront of the battle!” 

“Not until I’ve fetched my uniform,” 
gasped the gallant colonel, and disap- 
peared in a cloud of dust. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is hot necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED 
Active brokerage representation in central 
states, western Pennsylvania and 

whole of South 
by aggressive 1,000-bbl spring wheat mill 
making high grade flour at competitive 
prices and running entirely on water power 
Address “‘Water Power,"’ 886, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for Georgia territory; one compe- 
tent to sell jobber, also do detail work on 
retail trade; reference and past experience 
must be given in reply; good opening for 
real salesman. Address “‘Large Ohio Mill,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio. 





Flour Salesman 
Wanted 


We have an exceptionally goor 





opening for a high class flour sales- 
man in the state of Illinois Our 
products enjoy an excellent reputa- 
tion for quality our capacity is 
large and our facilities such as to 
insure first class service to 


trade Liberal compensation Give 





particulars with 


experience and full 
first letter 


Eagle Roller Mill Co 
New Ulm, Minn 


Flour Salesman Wanted 


A large Spring Wheat Mill having 
a well established trade in the state 
of Ohio is desirous of forming a 
connection with a high-class flour 
salesman, either with or without 
previous acquaintance with the Ohio 


baking and jobbing trade. A very 


liberal proposition in the way of 
compensation will be made to the 
right man Give full particulars 


and references with your first let- 
ter. Address 77, care Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN FOR INDIANA 
WANTED 


A Spring Wheat Mill with a repu- 
tation for turning out quality flours 
and with a large capacity is in the 
market for a salesman to represent 
it in Indiana territory. A good 
foundation in the way of jobbing 
and baking trade to build on Lib- 
eral compensation in the way of 
salary, expense, and commission. In 
replying give experience and refer- 
ences. Address 1376, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—RESPONSIBLE SALES- 
man to represent us in New Eng- 
land. For about 15 years we have 
been manufacturing high grade 
dairy and poultry feeds, which sell 
at moderate prices; have recently 
doubled the capacity of our plant. 
Many records have been made in 
New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey by cows fed Syndicate Ra- 
tions. Liberal commissions to right 
party. We are members of Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants and 
the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation. Farmers’ Syndicate, Inc., 
41 Elm S8t., Cortland, N. ¥ 


WANTED— 
AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 


High quality spring wheat mill with 
established trade wants strong, ag- 
gressive salesman for northern Illi- 
nois. Give full particulars and ref- 
erences in first letter. Address 873, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 
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WANTED—THREE CAPABLE, EXPERI- 
enced flour salesmen for North Carolina, 
Virginia, Kentucky. Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia to sell Kansas hard wheat four; 
all replies confidential; applicant in re- 
plying must give as references present and 
former employers; also please state which 
territory you are best adapted to handle 
Address 1093, care Northwestern Miller 
Kansas City, Mo 





Experienced 
Flour Salesman Needed 


A Northwestern Mill of large ca- 
pacity and a high reputation for 
quality of its products wants an 
experienced flour salesman for a 
part of the Illinois territory. This 
is an exceptional opportunity for the 
man who can secure volume busi- 
ness In replying please give ref- 
erences and all necessary informa- 
tion Address 875, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








GRADUATE CHEMIST, MARRIED, NIWVE 
. experience in ymmercial labora 

b Address 1094 
Kansas City 








WANTED—AN OPPORTUNITY 
BY A REAL SALESMAN 


A thorough flour salesman of 2 
years’ experience in selling to the 
trade in northern New Jersey wants 


an opportunity to connect with a 
live milling concern where his abil 
y will be recognized and advance 
ent shown according to ability; at 


present employed by jobbing firm 
where advancement is limited; best 
of references furnished as to salas- 
manship, as well as to character 
and honesty d { < 
Northwestern Miller Minneapoli 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er, 36 years of age, lifetime experience in 
mills of all sizes; technical training; 
capable of turning out uniform, high qual- 
ity products on economy basis; come on 
two weeks’ notice; Al references. Address 
855, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


FLOUR SALESMAN OF WIDE EXPERI- 
ence desires connection with an A-1 mill 
or jobber in metropolitan district, New 
York; acquainted with retail and whole- 
sale bakers; reference or bond; would also 
consider mill agency Reply “SS,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New 
York City 


TRAFFIC MAN WANTS POSITION AS 
traffic manager or assistant; married; age 
35; available 15 days’ notice; wide prac- 
tical experience in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation; familiar with tariffs, claims, cor- 
respondence, procedure, etc; reference and 
interview can be arranged Address 883, 
care Northwestern Milier, Minneapolis 


FLOUR SALESMAN, NOW EMPLOYED, 
desires connection with reliable spring 
wheat mill; extensive acquaintance among 
car-lot and mixed car buyers of western 
Pennsylvania, gained through seven years 
of hard, conscientious work; correspond- 
ence solicited. Address “Energy,” 866, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE RELIABLE, 
energetic, settled married man of 38 avail- 
able Oct. 1 to manage a southwestern 
hard wheat mill, 600- to 1,000-bbl ca- 
pacity, or would consider assistant larger 
plant; 10 years’ experience two mills, 
2,000 and 3,000 capacities; thoroughly ex- 
perienced grain qualities, buying and ele- 
vator operation—a rate and transit au- 
thority—sales experience and possess ex- 
ecutive ability; practically every Texas 
mill manager my reference Address $16, 
eare Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WITH 11 YEARS' EXPERI- 
ence selling flour in Indiana and Michi- 
gan, with good trade following among 
bakers and jobbers, is available for a new 
mill connection; in 11 years have been 
with three mills, last one six years, leav- 
ing of my own accord because dissatisfied 
Must have mill making good flour at a 
fair price which will give intelligent co- 
operation in getting business; salary, ex- 
pense and commission arrangement only 
basis which will be considered Address 
*“Michigan Salesman,”’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Bidg., Toledo, Ohio. 


(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(OONTINUED) 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires connection with high grade mill as 
representative in New England. territory; 
credentials furnished. Address 872, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FORMER MANAGING DIRECTOR OF A 
well-known British milling firm, possess- 
ing unique experience pohicy and secret 
process of by far the most successful 
proprietary flour in the United Kingdom; 
an article which is a household name, 
has captured 50 per cent of the proprie- 
tary bread trade, has double the food 
value of white flour, has made a large for- 
tune for its owners and for which there 
awaits an enormous undeveloped potential 
market on this continent; desires to con- 
nect with strong American organization 
view mahufacturing and merchandising on 
continent-wide scale. Address 887, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








PROGRESSIVE MILLER 
CAN MAKE MONEY 
IN THIS NEW YORK PLANT 


Offers unusual advantages: Hudson 
River frontage; private steamship 
pier; free lighterage; railroad sid- 
ings; ample floor space; vacant land 
for storage and expansion; imme- 
diate occupance. Sell or lease 
Complete information on request 


Harrison 8. Colburn Co., 
$0 Church Street, New York 
ort. 3909 


FOR SALE OR WILL TRADE FOR SMALL 
farm, 85-bbl good flour mill located at 
Balfour, N. D; plenty good wheat at mill 
door. Address C. H. Mohr, Balfour, N. D. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


For Sale 


Nordberg Cross Compound Corliss 
Engine, 24x62x62, with a 19-ft di- 
ameter wheel, grooved for 25 1%-in 
rope. Shop No. 19594. This engine 
was built in 1906, and having re- 
ceived excellent care, is in splendid 
condition. 

One Nordberg Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, 28x48-inch special belt 
driven crank and fiywheel type jet 
condenser, air pump and boiler feed 
pump 432xi5-inch solid rim iron 
flywheel, with special 42x24x48-inch 
galvanized iron tank, in angle iron 
frame. Shop No. 19696. 

The above will be sold at a sac- 
rificed price. 

Bernhard Stern & Sons, 


315 Court Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





Walter E. Fuller Flour Co. 
Flour Brokers 


Spring, Winter and Kansas 


131 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 














MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 


Vertical Automatic Noncondensing 
Simple High Speed Engine, 275 
r.p.m., 210 ih.p., 140 Ibs steam 
pressure, % cut-off, size 14x14, No. 
253, built by Bates Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill, direct connected with 
Allis Chalmers Co. dynamo No. 
40006, volts 240, amps. 265, phase 3, 
frequency 60, r.p.m. 277. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
315 Court St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





October 6, 1926 





[f over-weight in your flour pack- 
ages could talk, we wouldn’t have 
to tell you about it 


Eighty per cent of millers 
in this country use 
“EXACT WEIGHT” 
SCALES 
because their simplified ac- 
curacy qualifies any class 
of labor to get the last pos- 
sible package from bulk 
weight in fast weighing. 


“Exact Weight” Scales Weigh 
Accurately Out of Level 


You pay good 
premiums on in- 
surance against 
fire because it’s 
sensible business. 


How have you in- 
sured yourselves 


against  over- 
weight packages? 


No. 278 Write us for -descrip- 


High Speed Sacking tive literature and 
Scale prices. 


THE SMITH SCALE CO. 


Main Office and Factory: COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sales and Service Offices in all principal cities. 








When you need 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


wire, write or phone us for 
Fresh product direct from 18 plants 


FEED FORMULAS 





ATTENTION BROKERS! 


To brokers who are in a position to render real service 
in New England territory, we offer an exceptional 
connection. 


For brokers in North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 


gia and Florida we also have a proposition of merit 
and profit. 


FEED PLANT INSPECTION—EQUIPMENT 
FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 


S.T. EDWARDS & CO. 


110 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








We operate separate mills manufactur- 
ing Kansas Hard Wheat, Missouri Soft 
Wheat and Illinois Soft Wheat Flour. 


October Investment Bulletin 


Contents 


Concerning the Bond Market 
Issues Suitable for Trust Funds 
Short Term Securities Public Utility Bonds 
High Yield Issues Foreign Bonds 


This bulletin will be mailed to 


interested investors on request. 


WELLS-DICKEY COMPANY 


Established 1878 
MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH CHICAGO 


MEYER MILLING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Railroad Bonds 
Industrial Bonds 














Lv. Minneapolis 
Lv. St. Paul 

Ar. Milwaukee 
Ar. Chicago 


Lv. Chicago 
Lv. Milwaukee 
Ar. St. Paul 

Ar. Minneapolis 


>P>Pvy >> 


ST. PAUL GREAT FALLS 








Trains 
when they 
serve you best 








Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
P atents and Tr ade-M. arks Mark Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 
WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 527-528 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





i Minnesota 
inneapols—2nd Ave. S. at 6th St. 
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